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INTEODUCIOET NOTICE. 



|)N presenting this volame to the 
pulilie, the publishers would 
state that it has its origin in 
the fact that during the time 
in which they have been en- 
gaged in issuing pictures and 
dealing in artists' materials, they have 
been in the constant receipt of letters, 
from all parts of the country, asking 
for information in various departments of ornamental 
work. It has always given them pleasure to answer 
such inquiries, and they will cheerfully in the future 
furnish sueh information as may be called for. Biit 
with an increasing business, and consequently more 
extended correspondence, they have found it impos- 
sible to meet the wants of their patrons to the ex- 
tent they would wish, and therefore have prepared 
!• (5) 
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6 INTRODUCTOBT NOTICE. 

this Tohime, wliicli they think will be found, npon. 
examination, to contain a great amount of valuable 
and original matter, in almost every department of 
ornamental work ; and they hope the book will meet 
with the approbation of their patrons and the public 
generally, feeling assured that long experience and 
an honest desire to make a valuable and instructive 
book for teachers, amateur artists, and the family 
circle, will gain for it a pleasing success. 

We are indebted for many of these receipts and 
valuable information to Professor Henry Day, a 
successful teacher for the past twelve years in this 
country, and formerly in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. 



NOTE TO NEW EDITION, 

In issuing new edUion of this book, we ftel gratified in betas- able to KBy 
tlint " Akt Recbeatioss " lias met with uulversal approval and a aucoi^Be 
beyond the most sansulnc hopes of the publishers. Wo have, aineo its pub- 
licntiOD, received and introduced some new things, a nntural result to onr 
continued Ubors, extending business, and constant intercourse vrltb artists 
and teachers. One is mentioned on pngc ^.50 of this edition. 
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IJHIS art by which we imitate the beau- 
ties of the exterior world and transfer to 
paper or cam as the croatnns of our im 
agination is not only a pleasing accompl ihment b it of 
practical util t> in eveij department of human 1 fe and 
\^hile as in c-\ery branch of stud-\ all cinnot e\pcct to 
att-im to cqud e\colIpn™ there is no one who does not 
posse s withm him a „erm «hich n th propyl cultn atioE, 
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16 DRAWING. 

will develop itself in some degree of artistic beauty. 
As ill music, so in drawing, to become a master of the 
art requires a lifo-long labor and constant application ; 
and yet it is within the reach of all to acquire auct 
a knowledge, and such an experience, as to produce pleas- 
ing effects, to cultivate and olovatc our tastes for the 
beautiful in nature and art, and decorate our dwellings 
with representations of the outer world, and make per- 
manent with the pencil tlie dreamy imaginations whieli 
float ia the ever-active mind. 

D ^ h Id b tilt 

ppldtfhltd t pi 

d ni t p t 1 1 ta t Uj fl w f m 

t d 1th gh 1 m nta y t t Ik this t 

mp bl t t t th m t d t 1 aary 

fhhpfi y th tytt bbdth 
tt t t d t U fi I h t f f th 

t d 1 th t h f 11 tl b t t t 



ff t d 1 th f d t f th h k 1 

fhpmpl fdrw S yth 

mppt ttt tl ptfth dth td 
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DBAWIXG. 17 

artist who, with fixedness of purpose, and with patience, 
applies his mind and hand to the worlt may feel as- 
sured of the most gratifying results; aad each suc- 
cessive difficulty overcome, and every new idea gained, 
add knowledge, experience, and encouragement. 

A perfect muscular control of the hand is of the first 
importance in drawing, as accuracy of outline and delicacy 
of expression can only be obtained by having the fingers 
in complete subjcctioa to the will, so that the slightest 
volition will be properly interpreted hy the pencil. This 
requisite facility in the use of the pencil or brush can be 
acquired only by patient practice, the length of time neces- 
sary for its attainment being in some degree dependent 
upon the natural ability, taste, or "genius" of the 
learner. Of equal importance, and as absolutely indis- 
pensable, is correctness of eye in determining distances 
and measurements — an attainment which can be carried 
to a wonderful degree of perfection. Thorough practice 
in making straight and curved lines demands the first 
attention of the beginner. Commence toith short hori- 
zontal iines, gradually increasing the length, making the 
line in a distinct, bold, and rapid manner, first from left 
to right, and then vice versa, thus ; ■ ; 
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18 DRAWING. 

next, straight linos toiioliing oa.ch other at different 
angles, tkus : ^^^-^ ; then perpendicular 



lis 



..thus 



Too much practice cannot be given to these lines, and 
the difficulties at first experienced in drawing straight, 
continuous lines will gradually diminish. When these 
right-lines, horizontal, perpendicular, and at various 
angles, can he drawn with accuracy and with freedom 
of pencil, then practice the following, which i 
btnation of them all, thus : 
nations will suggest th em- 
inventive miad, and the 
astonished in his practice in 
variety of forms and almost 
tions can he produced from 
It may be well to copy some 

1 of straight lines ; hut the best meth- 

a to draw from the store- house of your 
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DRAWING. 19 

own invention, t^ixing the mind for new combinations, 
and thus adopting one of the surest means of success. 
The power to originate, as well as to imitate, is necessary 
to make the true srtist. 

Having attained a degree of proficiency in straight 
lines, the next step is the curve, with all its variations. 
Commence by drawing a horizontal line, connecting the ends 
by arches of different altitudes, then 
perpendicular lines, connecting the 
ends by arches in 

In each of these cases, the straight lines form 
I basis by which to determine with more accu- 
racy the true sweep of the arch curves; and 
irregular forms can best be determined by 
their relative positions to straight lines. A 
practiced eye will soon learn to detect right 
Imcs in all things, and thus have an unerring 
standard. 

Now draw straight lines, and divide them into equal 
parts, testing the accuracy of your eye by the compasses, 

1 and practice this until the eye can 

measure with great accuracy. Then draw ai'ches, (without 
any base line.) and divide them in the 
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20 DRAWIKG. 

Forms of grace and beauty being 
dependent upon curved lines, great 
attention and practice should be given to them in 
the infinite variety in which they occur. Select simple 
curvilinear forms, and liaving acquired some profi- 
ciency in making them, advance to those of a more 
difficult character ; vases, goblets, shells, and numerous 
other forma combining curved lines will readily occur to 
the mind of the artist. 

It will now he found a good practice to draw straight 
and curved lines with their parallels, varying the spaces 
between the lines until the hand becomes steady and accu- 
rate in its motion, and the eye determines the equi-dis- 
tances, thus : 



Make the lines with boldness, and a 
rapidity. 

Thorough practice in drawing these lines, and in divid- 
ing them at equi- distances, gives to the learner the whole 
alphabet of drawing. Too much attention cannot be given 
to the combinations of which these various lines are sus- 
ceptible, and patience and diligence arc indispensable 
requisites to success. All mistakes should be carefully 
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corrected, not in imagination, but in reality, as thus the 
hand and eye gain experience. Fruit and flowers are in- 
teresting models from which to draw, and these can he 
followed by more complicated suhjects. 

The drawing of the human head, and indeed of the whole 
human form, being wholly dependent upon curved lines, 
no more appropriate place will be found in which to give 
a few elementary directions on this branch of the art of 
drawing ; and it may bo remarked, that in all the works 
of nature no straight lines are to be found ; trees, flowers, 
leaves, fruit, and every motion of air or water, are curvi- 
linear in tlieir character. 

It ia easier to draw a head in profile (side vii 
any other position, as in this way the features c 



!W) than in 
in be more 



t 




^ 






readily preserved, and a little practice in profile drawing 
(strict attention being given to the originals) will insure a 
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DRAWING. 



croditabip degree of proficiency. In drawing 3. front view, 
the artist should begin with the mouth ; and as a general 
rule, in the words of an artist- author, " before making any 
attempt at expression he should become familiar with 
the actual form of the features, and be capable of delin- 
eating them knowingly." The line made by the meeting 
of the lips is the first thing to be drawn. Draw a straight 
line, and upon it mark with a dotted or faint line the 
width of the mouth, center, thickness of lips, etc., giving 
careful attention to the form ; then develop these marks 
into a correct outline of the form to be imitated, and the 
remaining steps of filling up will come in easy succession. 
Repeated experiments should he made until the use of the 
straight or base line can bo dispensed with ; and the same 
principle will apply to the drawing of the eye. Practice 




will enable the learner in a short time to preserve 
relative proportions as well without as with this line. 
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In making tke lines whicli give form or rotundity, com- 
mence \vith the most prominent ones, attending carefully 
to all the details of light and shade, and not attempting 
too rapid progress. The principles above given will apply 
with the same force to other features, and the pupil 
should practice with patience eacSi and every feature before 
attempting to combine them. The accompanying diagrams 
will be of essential service to the pnpil. 

Having attained some proficiency in these, the pupil 
can next proceed with the following, practicing patiently 
and thoroughly. 



It has been r 
than a front v: 



irkcd that it la , 
; therefore it 




! to dran a profile 
recommended to the 
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2i DRAWING. 

pupil to commence a perfLCt hoail with a profile ; and here 
nature provides a baso line or point of unernng certainty, 
by v-hich to produce the head W ith the head in an 
erect position, a line connecting the lowci points of the 
nose and ear will be horizontal and thus is established a 
hasia to which all the pirta of the head must have certain 




fixed relations. Erect a pcrpendiculai Irom one end of 
a horizontal line, and upon this maik the length of the 
nose, equal to one fnvrlh the whole height of the head. 
This proportion will of course lomitime" vary, but it 
forms a pretty accurite measurement The ooal, we 
mean the egg-shape o\al althoUj,h of little use in profile 
drawing, in a full front ^lew is of striking use and value. 
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Tke student unacquainted with the subject will be aston- 
ished to SCO how nearly the hiimau face partakes of the 
oval form, and this knowledge, when acted upon, will be of 
great assistance. A single outlino illustration will show 
better than pages of print the force of our i-cmaiks upon 
the oval form of the human face. 




Tlie obtuse or elongated form of the oval must be deter- 
mined by the individual cases. 
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As a general observation, it may bo said that just in 
proportion as the head is elevated or depressed from an 
erect position, the line from ear to nose, before alluded 
to, will eeaae to be horizontal, and take a greater or less 
curvature ; still it will cuntinuo to bo a governing line. 
Care and judgment in thb use of the ova.1 is necessary, 
as at every inclination of the head to the left or right, 
the perpendicular or center ceases to bo a straight line, 
and as the curvature increases the line loses its position 
as a central line for determining the features, while the 
oval is gradually lost for au outline as the picture a^ 
proacbes a profile. The imaginary central line of the head 
and face should always receive the careful study and con- 
tinual attention of the student, as it determines the gen- 
eral character of the head and its separate parts. 

Copying plaster casts is an excellent practice, and the 
learner should improve every opportunity for observa- 
tion and study; and all attempts at imitation, either 
from casts, living heads, or paintings, will insure gratify- 
ing progress in the art. Proper subjects for copying 
are within the reach of all those into whose hands this 
hook will fall. As the pupil passes on to advance pages, 
he will find various directions for the minutise of draw- 
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ing, which will be of use in all his attempts to repre- 
sent tlio human head. 




LIGHT AND SHADE, 
A proper disposition of light and shade gives to 
drawing and painting the expression of form, and thus 
the eye receives nearly the same impression In looking 
upon tlie flat canvas or paper as upon the natural ob- 
jects. So Euskin remarks, in speaking of color and 
shading, " Every thing that you can see, in the world 
around you, presents itself to your eyes only as an 
arrangement of patches of different colors variously 
shaded ; . . . and the first thing to be learned is, how 
to produce extents of smooth color, without texture." 
To acquire proficiency in effecting a true light and 
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shade, tlie pupil or learner mast possess an accurate or 
a cultivated eje to aid him in giving true representa- 
tions of the objects to he painted or drawn. 

The variety of form and direction in nature can only 
be imitated by a corresponding variety in the lines and 
touches used in their delineation, expressing as nearly 
as possible the exact form and character of the original. 
For instance, an even, smooth surface r 




nesa and regularity in the lines, approaching as nearly 
as possible to an unbroken surface ; and if it is desired 
to imitate a broken or uneven surface, recourse must . 
be had to broken, curved, or uneven lines, such as 
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will best represent the object. It will readily be per- 
ceived by the learner that the Unes (if the shading par- 
takes of the linear character) must vary according to 
the subject. 

The representation of a round object is managed by 
a careful disposition of the light upon the conyex part, 
and the shade attending it. It is this difference in the 
shading which gives objects drawn on a plain surface 
their proper relief, and expresses space and distance. 
Indian ink, or sejiia, is useful for this purpose. Pre- 
pare two, throe, or more shades of cither in small cups, 
lay on the shades with camel's bair or sable brushes, 
putting on the lighter shades first, and work gradually 
darker until the required depth of color is secured. It 
is better to have the shades too light than too dark as 
it is very easy to strengthen shades, but difficult to 
lighten them. As a gener^ rule, it must he observed 
that the diffeient tones are to be so blended together 
aa to form a gradual shade, becoming fainter as it ap- 
proaches the light. 

In the disposal of the shades, the following direc- 
tions may be studied with benefit : — 

1st. All the shades of objects in tlie same piece 
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must fall the same way, that is, farthest from the light. 
For instance, if tlie light comes from the right side of 
the piece, the shades must fall toward the left, and 

2d. Tho part of an object nearest the light must 
haTC the faintest shades. This rule ia observable in 
the folds of drapery, where the projecting folds appear 
light, and the inner folds dark. Titian observed, that 
" the best rule for the distribution of lights and shad- 
ows may be drawn from an observation of a bunch of 
grapes." 

3d. Calm waters have either a faint shade or none 
at all ; but there should always be a line of shade near 
the banks. Agitated waters should have various shades. 

4th. In large- extended views, as landscapes, the dis- 
tant objects are faintly shaded, and the more distant 
they are. the fainter the shades. 

5th. With reference to the horizon and clouds, the 
clouds nearest the top of the piece are more strongly 
shaded than those more remote, tho strength of shade 
decreasing as the clouds descend toward the horizon, 
where they become faint and indistingt, because at the 
greatest distance from the point of view. 
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6th. Some suhstancps have the i)ropeity of reflect- 
ing the light strongly, as satia, ailk, and all poiished 
metals. lu these there must be very strong light, and 
consequently a deep shade. AU hright lights must be 
contrasted with strong shades, and fainter lights with 
weaker shades. The examination of hiists and statues 
is of groat assistance in establishing these principles in 
the mind ; and a critical attention to the effect of light 
and shade in the world around us, in the open ait, or 
when the sunlight pours through the windows or door, 
or where the rays of the moon light up the evening land- 
scape, and steal in through the opening curtains, in- 
deed, the opportunities for studying the various phe- 
nomena of light and shade are ever present with us, and 
the obser^-ing pupil will in this way learn more than hy 
pages of directions. 

TERSPECTIVE. 

Perspective is the art of drawing on a plain surface 
the true representation or appearance of any given ob- 
ject, as it would appear upon a pane of glass when held 
upright between you and the ohject. 
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Tlie eye of a person when sketching from nature is 
presumed to be placed in the center of a circle of 360°, 
and the expanse of Yision, while the eye is stationary, 
ia an angle of 60° ; in other words, the eye embraces a 
range of 30° on each side of a center. This angle of 




60° has no reference to the length of lines on either 
side, since they are regulated by the assumed width of 
the picture proposed to bo drawn ; for instance, if your 
perspective plane he some distance from you, the oh- 
jects would he larger; if nearer, the objects wotdd be 
smaller — both pictures representing the same scene. 
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If a person standing on the sea shore look far away 
over the expanse of water, he will observe a boundary 
line — the water apparently meeting with the sky by a 
well-defined straight line. This is called the horizontal 
line, and it is exactly opposite the range of the eye ; 
nnd that particular point of the horizontal line to which 
the eye of the skctcher is directed is called the point oj 
sight. If he ascend to any hight on the shore, the line 
of the horizon must he placed higher in Us drawing, 
because his eye is so much higher ; and the axiom laid 
down in the previous paragraph holds true, that the 
horizontal line is that line exactly on a level with 
the eye. 

Any person looking on a straight road which con- 
tinnes into the extreme distance, may observe that tho 
edges of the road appear to terminate in a point. Per- 
haps a better illustration of this may be found on the 
track of a railroad, in a part where it is perfectly straight. 
The rails, as they recede into the distance, converge until 
apparently lost in a point, and at the same time appear to 
rise up, the extreme point being just level with the eye. 

From facts like these Chapman deduces these ele- 
mentary principles ; that, — 
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"I. The point of sight must be in the center of the 
perspective picture. 

"II, All lines parallel to an imaginary line drawn 
from the cje of tlie observer to the point of sight, must 
terminate or vanish in that point. 

" III. The line of the horizon must necessarily rise or 
descend with the position of the eye, and consequently 
with the point of sight. 

" IV. The base or ground line of the picture, and all 
others parallel with it, must be parallel with the line of 
the horizon. 

"V. The diagonal of the square, perspectivcly repre- 
sented, directs to a point on the line of the horizon, 
the distance from which point to the point of sight repre- 
sents the true distance of the eye of the obser^Tr from 
the picture." 

It is not too much to say that strict attention to 
these principles will produce the most gratifying results 
in the progress of the learner. One rule the true artist 
should always remember, that is, never to carry the 
point of sight outside the piclure. The eye naturally 
seeks a point of view in the picture, and the nearer this 
point is to the center of the picture, the greater is the 
harmony between nature and art. 
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All objects appear to diminish in pinportion to their 
remoteness from the ej'e of the spectator. Hence col- 
umns, posts, trees, etc., of equal hight, ivill appear to 
diminish as they recede from the eye. The lines which 
govern their diminution in perspective drawing arc 
eaJled vanishing lines, and if perpendicular to you, van- 
ish in the point of sight, or that point in the horizon 
exactly opposite your eye as you stand when, sketching; 
if the lines are below tlie eye, tliey tend upward, as 
the rails on the railroad; but if above you, as the ceil- 
ing of a long corridor, they would tend downward to- 
wards th.e horiiiOJi. 

The point of sight may be flsed at pleasure; and 
although, strictly speaking, the center is the correct 
place, it is generally better to place it a little removed 
from the center of the picture; for if the subject were 
a street, or an avenue of trees, the perspective would be 
very formal, and the scene would thereby he dimin- 
ished in interest. 

Many contend that all objects appear better with one 
than both eyes ; alleging that the sight is rendered more 
powerful by one eye being shut. Be this as it may, it 
is certain we see a piece of perspective better with one 
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eye than we do with both, and it is undeniable that by 
opening or shutting either eye the position and gen- 
eral appearance of an object are changed. It is this 
very fact tbat caused Sir David Brewster to reflect, and 
that reflection has created a new era in the history of 
discovery by introducing to the world the stereoscope. 




SKFRHINf 
Before beg nn ng to ketcb out ol lo r the first 
cons deration ho Id be t get the be t po nt of view, 
aa a fe V steps to tl e ght or 1 ft somet mcs m'ike a 
great differ nee 1 j s keep ng a good lookout for 
objects that 11 compose harmoniously and prettily. 
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As this does not always occur in natural scenes, tte 
sketcher is allowed certain liljertiea; thus he may add 
or take away : he may add where there seema a defi- 
ciency, so that he keeps the general character of the 
scenery, oi he may take away where it appears too 
crowded. Sometimes artists insist upon having the fore- 
ground entirely at their own disposal, provided they 
keep up the general appearance of the ^iew. In mak- 
ing hasty sketches (as a pencil sketch is subject to 
great inconvenience when there are two or three dis- 
tances, and each drawn in with one kind of mark) it 
is requisite to make a few written references, as the 
sketchcr may forget the distinctions, 

A celebrated English landscape painter, in giving 
advice to his pupils previous to their departure for a 
sketching tour, was very particular in impressing upon 
them the necessity of studying " little bits," meaning 
by this not to take too much in one sketch, as is too 
often the case with beginners. One of the best qual- 
ities of a sketch is not only to refresh the memory of 
the skctcher, but to be suggestive and intelligible to 
every one. \Vc will suppose that a spot is selected 
containing not more than three or four objects. An 
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artist seldom, if ever, takes any thing in its broadest 
and most regular form, and never takes a house (for 
instance) as if he hud taken his position directly in 
front, nor a row of trees or palisades at a right 
angle to his own position. 

For an early lesson in sketching from aaturo, a house 
is very good, but must be viewed from a point a little 
aaide from the front, so aa to bring in as many angular 
features as possible. We will suppose a station to be 
selected. One way of proceeding is — hold up the sketeh 
book in front, closing one eye in order to determine 
how much of the scene is to bo drawn ; the farther off 
the book is held, the less of the subject will bo covered ; 
when the extent is arranged, lower the book to a level, 
and make a few dots on the margin, merely to point 
out some of the relative positions ; find the horizontal 
line by holding up your pencil horizontal with the eye, 
and slightly mark it in ; then get the point of sight op- 
posite the eye, on the horizontal line ; judge well of the 
relative distances of the most prominent objects, and 
faintly mark them in on the paper. By arranging these 
particulars well at first, a great deal of trouble is saved 
in erasing false marks. Be careful to give every line 
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its proper position : a lino that is uprii^lit in nature 
must be iiprigh.t in your picture ; lines tliat go direct 
from you (tliat is, perpendicular to you as you stand) 
go toward the point of sight ; if they are ahove the 
horizontal Hul', they tend downward toward the point 
of sight ; and if below, they tend upward. In sketch- 
ing, it is well to have the lines a little broken, yet 
having the general appearance of straightneas. An easy, 
rapid, and decided manner of sketching, so as to ob- 
viate all appearance of stiffness or formality, is a power 
acquired only by practice. 

If the skctchcr's productions after a first or second 
attempt be not all that can be desired, it is a fair proof 
that the mind is in advance of the hand, and should 
operate as a stimulus to further exertion. In proceeding 
with a sketch, the pencil gradually wears away, and 
gives an increasing thickness of line ; this can be used 
to advantage, as bold lines of the pencil are frequently 
needed, especially in the foreground. By a little prac- 
tice, the pupil will discover that by a gentle twist of the 
pencil, a sharp angle of the worn pencil will come in 
contact with the paper, and a fine lino can be drawn ; 
and by pressing harder on the pencil occasionally, aa 
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of dcptli may be produced, giving the sketch 



additional : 



ON COMPOSITION. 

F^erv produLtitn of the aitist is leducibk to its ele 
meutary or t.keletoQ construction, of Iiuls and forms 
and upon the ekillful disposition of these d ptnl the 
cxcelkuce of the composition of the picture The es 
sential spmt of compo!tUio7i in painting as in manj 
other things is xarieti/ In order to imke it agreeable 
it IS requisite that all the m nor pjits be so liarniomzed 
S.B to form one well balanced whole consisting of a few 
prominent masses or groupings nhioh accordin,; to the 
best written treatises fii the principal laus of compo 
sition, must be ducrsifiel m mign tude and in iorm 
Ont of these masses should be treated as the piincipal 
and the other is dependent upon it and contributing to 
it anl tt the sime time it is nccessan thc^ -should be 
distinct m ipje^rance ind place ^\hateier form maj 
be determined upon it is neecsfarv to guird against i 
fixed regulantj , so as i ot to repeat in^ f rm oi shaj i 
and ■whatever be the general outline of the masses, they 
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should not be regular, nor must we fall into error on 
the other side by having tliom too broken ; but the 
various parts should bear and preserve a relation to 
each other, showing a whole so well balanced that one part 
cannot be taken away without the deficiency being felt. 

A TimE Method of Drawisg in Pebsfectite 

WITHOUT A Kn'OWLEDOB OF THE RuLES. 

Many persons would like to sketch from nature if 
they could be free from the trouble of acquiring the 
principles of perspective drawing. To such, and to 
others, wo present tte following description of a 
method in which little study is required, and yet the 
proportions and distances of objects will be exactly pre- 
served. Get a large piece of fine, clear glass, fitted in 
a wooden frame. This frame is to slide between two 
cheeks or pieces of wood one and a half inches thick, 
whict are raised at the two extremes of a board the 
breadth of the frame : the cheeks are grooved to re- 
ceive the frame. In the middle of this board square 
holes must be made to receive the movable eye-hole 
piece, BO as to be raised or lowered nt pleasure. At 
the top of this is a circular piece of tin, throe or four 
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inclies in diameter, with a hole in tie center about tho 
size of a pea. The following drawing will give a 
pretty accurate idea of it, and any cabinet maker can 
ivork from it. 




Jir~]r» ii.iiiiiitiniui iiiBiriiiiii iiii Tnii 
I, I, III! 



Place this inatminent before the oh]ect you would 
draw, look through the little hole and if you see all 
the propased objects on the glass the instrument ia 
rightly fixed otherwise fi\ the 8!„ht nearer the glass 
in one of the other square hole? iJdpt the eye-piece the 
hight you wish and fasten it nifh the pm. The eye- 
piece being adjusted keep one C}C it tht hole, closing the 
other, and, with i firm and stcih bini trice in on the 
glass all the objects jou scl 
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^cu cm dtdv, rn t! „la s «ith prn and ink then 
hi a moi',t sheet of pipci on the glass ( the side that 
his the design 1 lub or press the paper t,eitl} thLicon 
ivith the hanl -ind tht whole draught will he in j rcssc 1 
or trinafeircd liom the ghss upon the papei 

'lome use a fine hiush with oil color pressing the paper 
on gently v.h Ic the oil is net but we lea\e von to jour 
own disciction haMUg gnen you i knowledge of the 
method The sketch of % pilace i'> as edsilj taken is a 
landscape and a church -xs a house or chamber ill re 
qu iLii m ni subject bcm^ a situation where the whole 
object intended to be lepreicnteJ ma> be «een an I to 
hung the siirht to a proper nc irnesa to the irlass ihcse 
drdnin3>< caniif t fail to be accoi 1 ng to the atiict rules of 
perspectiie the eic hole has the --imL effect as the pomt 
of sijjht in the othei methods 

Another method of using the same ap| iritis is to 
duide the „liss into squiies with threads thus saimg 
the m-irkin^ the tjlass with mk or color in this na^ \on 
baie -vo r diawing marked off m the same n m bcr <1 
S^iiaics as much larger as ^ou w sh and proceed »:k tch 
mg n your pipci wl at i u ee in th c rrespondmg 
squalen in the natui il olject 
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To enlarge and diminish a Drawing. — Divide the origi- 
nal piece into a certain number of squares by perpendicular 
and horizontal lines, making as many in the original as in 
the space intended for the copy ; number the correspond- 
ing squares alike, (your copy may either be larger or 
smaller;) then observe what parts of each square the 
different marks run in the original, and draw similar ones 
to cori'espond in your copy. This ia the best method for 
enlarging and diminishing. For oil paintings, pieces of 
tivine or thread might bo tacked across at equal intervals, 
so as not to injure or mark the painting; or for small 
engravings you can procure a piece of stout card paper ; 
cut a square in it the size of the engraving you wish to 
copy ; divide the sides and ends into half inches ; then 
with a needle and thread pass through the various maiks 
from side to side and from top to bottom, taking care that 
the thread always comes from the same side of the card, 
so as to lie close to the engraving when used. Number 
the threads each way. If you wish to enlarge the copy, 
it is necessary to determine the proportions one, two, or 
more inches to the half inch of the thread card. 

Pencil Deaivixo. — AftM having the form of an 
object drawn, we want it better defined ; for instance. 
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if we wish to shade a hall, wc must follow the sliapc, 
and let all the shadD marks he rounded, marking dark 
on the side farthest fi'om where the light strikea it. 
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working gradually fainter until the shading is lost in 
the spot of light ; if we wish the same circle to repre- 
sent a. flat surface, make all the shade marks straight and 
even, so as to represent one shade. In this way, by 
studying the natural object we arc drawing, the pupil 
will make pleasing progress. 




In shading houses, trunks of trees, rocks, etc., 
which way the natural direction of lines should 
as to best harmonize with the original, and proci 
cordingly. 
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When a tree is in the foreground the leaves are dis- 
tinctly seen; we can readily distinguish the form, and the 
light and shade is in strong contrast; if we move our 
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position, and make the same tree appear in the middle 
distance, we cm lecogmze the same tree but the light and 




^^ "»:, 




not so strong ; if we again remove oui position. 
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and cause the same tree to be in the extreme distance, the 
atmospheric perspective softens the general tone, and 
makes it uniform. Linear perspective gives us the cause 
of the diminution of size, but in addition to that we have 




d m n t on of tone a fad ng out as t were o v ng m part 
to the ntervention of the atmosphere In re^ resenting 
th s th tl e lead penc I the form should he str tij ob- 
served and an eve pale m sty tone obtained But in 
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the foreground, the high lights must be strictly kept, and 
the shades deepened with an even gradation. We would 
recommend a careful study, not only of all the pencil 
practice we have here introduced, but of numerous others ; 
these should be practiced well from memory, as, by so 
doing, case, freedom, and facility are obtained, Masses of 
foliage can be represented by any of the zigzag working 
of tbe pencU ; the outside form of the tree has to be 
studied, and the marks best adapted to it applied. 

When a drawing or painting is finished, one of the best 
moans of impro\'ing is to study it well, and do another 
from memory. By doing this conscientiously improve- 
ment is far more rapid. 
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B IL paintiniT ■yv ^ tmtf er of c 

quirea that tlie gtneral principles of 
outline should be faimhar and that a tolerably correct 
sketch of ordinary subiecti can be ac:'omphshed with 
ease md f icilitj \^ e w dl emimcritc the requisite 
nntenils foi a ' fitting out The\ coniist of colors 
brushf-'! palette p^Ielte knife cam as easel hand rest 
oil ind \irniili \ tin oil pimting box can be pur 
5 * (63) 
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chased complete, containing hog-liait tools, sable and 
badger brushes, port crayon, chalk, oil, varnish, palette, 
and palette knife. Ilog-hair took are made flat and 
round. Flat ones are generally used for the sky. The 
badger hair brush ia used to soften or blend together 
the sky and other parts. Sable brushes are likewise 
flat and round; both are usefu!. After the badger has 
been used for softening, the ends of the hairs gel clotted 
with paint; the cleaning of this must be attended to 
while the paint is wet. The better way to do this is by 
pressing the hairs together in one hand, and rubbing 
■with a clean rag in the other, until all the paint is re- 
moved. Be careful that every particle of paint ia re- 
moved, or your badger will be spoiled for delicate soften- 
ing. It is likewise of equal importance that all the 
other brushes should be attended to. The best way of 
proceeding is, after you have done painting, wash thera 
out in turpentine, and occasionally in warm water and 
soap, rubbing on the palm of the hand until the froth is 
colorless. Einse the brushes out in clean, cold water 
to free them from soap, press all the water out, and 
straighten the hairs to dry. In rubbing the brushes in 
your hand, be careful not to rub too bard, or the hairs 
will be injured. 
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To rREFAKT. Canvas oe Wood fok Oil Painting. 
— Coat the material over with strong and warm isinglass 
size ; when it is dry, coat it over with oil paint. Dryers 
may be added to the oil paint, such as litharge, sugar 
of lead, etc, to facilitate the drying. If a smooth sur- 
face is desired, it will be requisite to rub the surface 
with pumice sand and water. 

Oils, — Several oils 
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to uae siii^li aa you can buy : it is a very good and ser- 
viceable article. If yoE make it youi^elf, go according 
to the receipt given above, which will make a good, ser- 
viceable vehicle for general use. Copal varnish is some- 
times used, instead of mastic. 

In oil painting, as in water color painting, there are 
several kinds of manipulation peculiar to the different 
styles. Water color has its own treatment of erasing, 
rubbing, and wiping out, stippling, etc., while oil paint- 
ing glories in glazing, scumbling, dragging, etc. Dif- 
ferent artists have very various methods of manipula- 
tion to produce the same effect, and yet each is truthful 
to nature. 

ExpEANATtox OF Technical Terms ttsed in Oil 
Painting. Glazing. — To glaze is to coat thinly or 
thickly over a portion of the picture with transparent 
color ; if the glaze is wanted thin and pale, megilp, or 
oil, is added to dilute the strength of the color. Semi- 
transparent and opaque colors arc sometimes used for 
glazing, but they are so diluted with megilp or oil, that 
they are rendered nearly transparent. With opaque 
colors used in this way a good representation of smoke, 
dust, or vapor can be produced, likewise misty and hazy 
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appearances. Glazing must never be attempted until the 

■ under paint is perfectly dry, or the color will mix with 

the glaae, and destroy all the effect you have secured. 

Scumbling is a term used for reducing any part of 
a picture that is too forcibly painted. A bristle brush is 
best adapted for this purpose, charged sparingly with 
opaque color, of the tone yoii wish, di-awing it lightly 
over the parts, so as to modify them, make them cooler, 
grayer, and less defined. Good distant atmospheric ef- 
fects are produced by scumbling; the under color must 
in all cases be firm and dry, or the bristle brush will 
disturb it. 

Handling is another term for manipulation, and 
means the method of working the brush to produce 
certain effects. 

Dragging or Dry Touching. — This process is used 
when certain effects are wanted in the finishing. The 
brush, being charged with thick paint, is held loosely 
in the hand, and dragged over certain parts; a portion 
of the color sticks to the part of the picture with which 
the hmr thus gently comes in contact. 

Management of Light. — When painting at the 
easel, the light should come over the left shoulder; if 
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the ligtt is from a side window, covet the lower part 
with a cloth or board, A north light is preferable to any 
other, because it is more uniform. After painting, the 
brushes should he washed, the palette well cleaned, 
never leaving paint on it over night. If there be more 
color on your palette than you like to throw away, procure 
some small pieces of glass, three or four inches square; put 
the paint on these, and place them in clean water : most 
of the colors will keep good for a considerable time, if 
immersed in water and the dust kept from them. 

Look well to the blender every time it is used. 

How TO COMMENCE AS OfL PiCTUEE. — If you are 
sufficiently accurate in sketching, you can with charcoal, 
or white crayon, make a few guiding marks ; then mark 
in correctly with lead pencil, dusting off the crayon or 
charcoal as you proceed. If the subject is complicated, 
the better way b to make a clear, correct outline on a 
sheet of paper, and trace it on the canvas by means of 
tracing paper ; then sketch it with a lead pencil. Some 
artists sketch with umber, diluted with oil. The canvas 
is now ready for the first coloring. Begin by preparing 
tints for the sky. As white enters into this preparation 
pretty extensively it is requisite to get sufficient from the 
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tubo at once, and thin it with oil, as it is considerably too 
thick for use in this stage of the painting. Sky tints are 
composed of white, French or permanent blue, vermilion, 
Naples yellow, aad yellow ocher. Mix them as near the 
tints as the subject demands. The same tints, strength- 
ened with more color, will do for the mountains, using 
a little more of the yellow ocher in the mid-distance, and 
worldng gradually toward the foreground, for which mix 
a set of requisite tints, keeping them all separate, and 
painting with firmness, placing the color at once where it 
IS to remam. In some paintings, two. three, or more sit- 
tings are requisite to complete what is called the first 
painting. 

SECOND Pai\ting. — It is rcqnisitc for the first paint- 
ing to be dry before commencing the second. Prepare 
the palette with the required tints for the clouds, and 
paint them in with a little more attention to the shape, 
and light and shade. When done, soften with the blend- 
er. The mountains come next in order ; attend more 
particularly to their shapes and different shades ; and, as 
a general rule, let the early painting be of a light style of 
color, for in finishing the colors are cooled down by the 
process of glairing and scumbling. All the colors in dry- 
ing sint, and will partake a little of the color upon which 
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will be. 
umbling may 



)rmg out cer- 
l. The tints 



requires. 



they are laid. This second 
idea of the general effect of 

Third Paixtinq. — A: 
be required to aid the effec 
glazing and scumbling ma] 
tain desirable effects in th 
used for these purposes may be, 
either brighter or darker than the parts to which they 
are applied. In tliis stage of the painting, do not attempt 
too mucli at one sitting, as the different glazings may in- 
terfere with each other, and destroy the transparent effect. 
It is much better to let the colors dry gradually, and re- 
peat the glazing at another time. 

Obsebvations. — 1st. The sky i 
very important, having an influence o 
ing. In preparing sky tints, they a 
less mixed with white. The tints a 
approach the sun ; the colors vary, but they should be 
produced by few. The most useful sky colors are white, 
French or permanent blue, vermilion, madder lake, Naples 
yellow, and yellow ocher. 

2d. The boundary sky line, or extreme distance, varies 
very much in tone ; sometimes distinctly seen, at others 
scarcely distinguished from the horizontal tones. Suita- 



i some pictures is 

or the entire paint- 

! gradually more or 

c kept lighter as they 
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Me colors must be selected to paint in these effects. Dis- 
tant mountains will Bomctimes have their summits quite 
visible, and tbeir bases, although much nearer, not seen ; 
this ia occasioned by mists and vapors. To obtain this 
effect, scumbling must be resorted to. 

3d. If it be possible, paint in the distance while the 
sky is moist, irith the same tints, only stronger, as the 
case may be. If time will not allow, scumble over the 
lower part of the sky at the next painting. This method 
is sometimes attended with better effect than the other. 

4th, As the objects advance toward the foreground, a 
little more distinctness of color may be given. Acci- 
dental touches of light give important aid by separating 
the foliage, and different objects through the picture, from 
distance to foreground. Such colors as terre verte, In- 
dian red, Venetian red, Antwerp blue, emerald green, 
and raw sienna, may be added to the colors already enu- 
merated. Emerald green may be objected to by some 
artists ; to such we would recommend to try with ver- 
milion or one of the bright reds, and judge for them- 
selves. The grays produced by these two colors can be 
varied with a little Vandyke brown, or Naples yellow. 
5th. Trees form an important item in general landscape. 
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The color and shape should he attended to, and the dispo- 
sition of the branches carefully studied. Pencil in the 
foliage against the sky, and all the extreme parts, neatly 
with a small brush. 

6th. In working up foref^rounds, do not elaborate 
them with a pre-raphaolite minuteness, or it might iuler- 
ferc with the rest of the picture. The landscape is not 
intended to be painted with botanical accuracy ; nor, on the 
Other hand, should you be too broad, coarse, and careless, 
but finish with a general harmonious keeping of the whole. 

7th. The distance rnust, to a certain degree, melt into 
the horizon, so as to know where ethereal finishes, and 
where solidity begins; the mid- distance should be made 
out more clearly, and particular attention should he paid 
to the details of the foreground. 

8th. It is well to have a glass slab, about seven or 
eight inches square, in addition to your wooden palette, 
on which to rub colors, as it is requisite to have some 
colors in powder — a few that are seldom used. On 
the glass slab they can he mixed or ground when occa- 
sion requires. 

FiGTJHES. — Figure drawing is an indispensable ac- 
cessory in landscape painting. For the study of the 
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human figure, there is no better way than the study of 
feet, hands, heads, etc., from casts. The introduction of 
figures in landscape serve not only to enliven and break 
the monotony of some passages, but it serves as a rela- 
tive raeasuroment — a scale whereby we can form ideas 
of the real size of objects. The hight of an average 
figure is eight times that of its head. This division can 
easily be remembered. If a perpendicular line is drawn, 
allow half of it for the lower portion of the body, and 
half for the upper — from shoulder to shoulder two 
heads wide. 
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ABOUT Paxoeama. 



Map, and Scei 



AKE stiong cloth { ill cloth or 
Cimas) of the requisite dimen 
sions and stretch it on a frame 
coU it thoroughly with parch 
ment si/e and w he ii dr j ap 
ply a ctatmg of ctmmon 
slaked lime or of chalk with 
? ivith it when drv it 
a ready for the deaij,n Iht, colors used for this kind of 
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painting are mostly the common points — chalk, (carbon- 
ate of lime,) vermilion, th.e two siennas, the two um- 
bers, black, Prussian blue, all tho ochers, Brunswick 
green, emerald green, all the chromes, mineral red, and 
the lakes. They arc mixed with a size made of isinglass, 
glue, or parchment : bristle brushes of various sizes are 
mostly used. For extra brilliant effects, leaf silver, 
Dutch metal, and silver foil are stuck on with oil size 
iu the same manner as for gilding, (See Gilding.) This 
kind of painting is now called " distemper painting." 
A bowl should be had for each color, likewise a brush. 
The tints should appear a little darker when mixed 
than ^I'hat you want them to be, as they dry lighter : 
wash the brushes in warm water when you wish to 
clean them. 

If the designs require to be painted in oil, the can- 
vas is prepared with the parchment size in the same 
■way ; then coat over twice with oil paint, white, then 
a pearly white. When dry, proceed as with an oil 

It should be remembered, in all paintings of this char- 
acter, that fine and delicate touchings are not necessary ; 
indeed they are not suitable in any way, as they detract 
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from the boldness of tlie pn,ture dcadenm:; the sharp 
neis of outline and gning a tdme effect to the whule 
paintinj These pictures are intended to ht looked at 
from a distance, and consequently the linea must be bold, 
and the contrasts of li!^ht and shade (cry apparent lo 
obtain these absolutely indispensable requisites requires 
pract ce , and the pupil mil notice that those paits which 
look harsh ind coarse when closely examined are the 
^er\ portions ^hich ^ne character to the picture when 
iie«od fiom an ippropiiate distance All panonma and 
scene painting is bssed on this principle These remarks 
are equally applicable to any object which is to be placed 
at a distance from, or elevated above, the beholder. 




'V, 



.RAWING in crayon is much easier of 
execution than oil painting. One ad- 
^>i^ vantage over oil and water color is the 
facility with which a drawing can bo 
iipletcd ; this is manifest in out-door sketch- 
ing, or upon any subject of which you wish a 
few memoranda, and have but little time to 
obtain them. The advantage of working with 
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dry material does away witt the tediousncsa of waiting the 
drying of oil or water color. Crayon or pastels are put up 
in boxes of assorted, tints for portraits or landscapes, and 
by the blending of these every kind of shade and color 
can be obtained, as in oil painting. Get dry colors, grind 
them very fine in water, add any of the following gums, 
dissolved in water : gum arabic, gum tragacanth, boney 
water, sugar candy water ; a portion of this is added 
merely to bind the color : some colors require a little 
more than others. If too much gum is put in, they 
will be hard, and not rub off" so readily. Gradations of 
tint are made by adding chalk or plaster to the color ; for 
instance, we will select carmine ; add two parts of chalk 
to one of carmine, and call that one tint ; add three parts 
chalk to one of canaine — call (bat another; add five 
parts chalk to one of eaimine — call that another; and 
so with all the colors, in any number of tints to suit 
yourself. In order to form the color into crayons, press 
it and roll it out the size you wish ; place it upon ab- 
sorbent paper, — white blotting paper is the best, — 
and let them dry gradually. 

Cbayon P.vpees. — Almost any kind of paper may 
be used by being previously rubbed with cuttle fish, (if 
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it have a very smootii surface;) but there are papers 
manufactured especially for crayon painting and these 
have the advantage of greatly assisting and facilitating 
the progress by readily receiving the crayon. 

A good paper for portraiture is pumice paper. Tlic 
paper is prepared with a coat of starch, or isinglaas, put 
over the surface while warm, after which it is dashed all 
over equally with iine pumice sand. Panels of wood, 
mill-boards, and canvas can be prepared in the same way. 
The pupil is recommended to study the designs in pencil 
drawing ; many of the principles there illustrated are of 
equal use in this. 

DiKECTioxs FOR MoNOCHKOMATic Dba WING. —Take 
pasteboard or drawing paper of good quality, size with 
isinglass, or paint with pure white lead. When this has 
been thoroughly dried, smooth it well with sandpaper, 
and paint again perfectly smooth ; while this cqat ia yet 
hardly dry, sift upon it pulverized white marble, through 
fine muslin. Marble can be easily pulverized after burn- 
ing it. Wben dry, shako off the loose particles. (The 
process is rather tedious, and requires care, especially in 
the marbling. The paper all prepared can be had of the 
publishers of this book, or at any artist-supply store.) 
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inted surface, add color to the white 



If you ■ 
paint. 

You will need for this painting a knife or eraser, cray- 
ons, fine sponge, pencils, cork, rubber, piece of kid, and 
crayon holders. Fold several pieces of kid and soft 
leather, and use in shading the sharp folded corners ; 
also double some pieces over the ends of pointed and 
rounded sticks ; the learner will find use for several 
kinds. Always commence painting with the dark shades, 
and blend gradually into the light. For very dark 
shades, rub the crayon directly upon the surface with a 
light hand, and blend off carefully. 

Paint the sky first as in water colors. It is well to 
shade distant mountains very light at fi.rst, and be sure to 
have the edges soft and faint. 

For wat«r, scrape some black crayon into a powder, 
and lay it on your board with the kid, working it hori- 
zontally, and making the ligbts and shades stronger 
as it comes nearer. Your sponge may do good in ren- 
dering the water transparent. Make sharp lights with the 
penknife. 

Ruins overgrown with moss, and dilapidated build- 
ings, make pretty pictures. We bave seen moonlight 
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views, in tliis style of painting, more beautiful than 
any thing else. 

Great care must he tnken to do the foliage icdl ; many 
a picture, whieh would have been good otherwise, has 
been spoiled by a stiff, ugly tree. By a delicate use of 
the round point of a penknife, beautiful effects ean bo 
produced in the crayon shading. 

Figures, animals, etc., arc put in last, and a person 
knowing how to shade in pencil will find no difBculty 

CoLOEED Ckatok. — The monochromatic board is 
very good for this kind of painting. 

Sometimes we make a strong frame of the size of the 
picture which we intend to paint, and upon this we 
stretch three thicknesses of paper ; then size or paint 
it, and sift marble dust equally over every part while 
wet. When dry, the superfluous particles are blown or 
dusted off. 

If you use the monochromatic board, it will he well 
for you to transfer your picture, as in papier mache 
painting. If you stretch your paper on a frame, draw 
the picture on the paper, and shade it nicely with Indian 
ink (water color) hefoio sizing or painting it. 
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For a group of fruit and flowers, first arrange tlie 
natural ones and study tte effect. For a head, we con- 
sider the drapery and groundwork ; and here allow us 
to advise all persons to study penciling before attempt- 
ing this kind of painting ; also, to begin by painting 
simple and easy things. To those who absolutely wish 
a colored picture, and have little ability to draw it, 
we recommend that they stretch a nice engraving land- 
scape or head on the frame, at the outset, and pre- 
pare it with the sizing and sand. This gives a good 
foundation. 

The picture being drawn, proceed to fill in the back- 
ground, not of one uniform tint, but varying in shade 
and color according to the picture ; for example, if the 
lights in your picture are on the right side, the darkest 
shade in the groundwork must be placed on the right 
aide, and vice versa. See that the background be 
smooth, the dark shades of rich brown or green, and 
the light of gray, French blue, etc. ; then, — 

Ist, Paint the dark shades of your picture with black 
crayon, and rub it in with a soft cork. The cork pencils 
ready prepared are best for that purpose, or rubbers of 
soft leather will answer. 
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2d. Put in the light, cleat shades, aa they helong, 
with the soft and medium crayons, using the utmost 
care in hlending with the cork, (or leather,) to avoid a 
dingy and dirty appearance. 

3d. Lay on the browns and other dark colors. Whore 
it is necessary to put brown over black, or to blend it 
in with it, do not rub the two together ; use your 
finger, as well as the cork, 

4th. Finish the picture with the hard crayon, laying 
on in lines and blending with the cork. 

Having a variety of colors for other styles of painting, we 
leave you to use your judgment in selecting from your 
boxes. You must have a box of soft and a box of hard 
crayons, from which to obtain what you need. 

Always try the colors on a bit of waste paper. 

Do not expect to have just the right thing by simply 
laying on the colors once ; you must work line over line 
very carefully, and many times. The artist must exer- 
cise great care that the picture does not become soiled 
in the delicate parts. 

In addition to the colors you find in your boxes, fur- 
nish yourself with black and white crayons of different 
tones, and a good supply of carmine. We prefer the 
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lump to the pencil. French blue is mucli used to pro- 
duce clear lights. 

Colored crayons are well adapted ibr landscape drawing, 
and for this a harder crayon than that used for portraiture 
is preferable. The most useful colors arc white, (white 
Italian chalk,) straw color and light yellow, (pale and 
middle, deepening to sober full yellows of the yellow and 
and brown ochcr hues.) Blue, (bright azure tints of 
I'aried strength, pale and dark.) Gray, (pale and deep, 
of blue, neutral, and warm tones.) Reds, (vermilion 
tints, pale and middle, Indian red.) Blacks, (Nos. I, 2, 
and 3.) The paper must be of some available tint, aa its 
color appears through almost all portions of the work ; a 
low-toned olive tint has been found very available. Hav- 
ing the paper an inch or two larger than the proposed 
picture, sketch the design lightly with the black crayon 
No. 1, making sky and broad tints with the flat surface 
of broken pieces of crayon, (1 and 2,) ruhhed in with the 
finger; the breadths of the nearer and remote distances 
are laid in with pieces of broken crayon blended and 
worked together. The mountains, trees, rocks, etc., are 
drawn in with black crayons, and then oi>propi'iately 
tinted and glazed with the colored crayons. 
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Method of fixisg Ceaton Drawings bt Steam. 
— Crayon drawings are more likely than any other kind 
to become disfigured and defaced, if handled carelessly. 
A method of preserving them is highly spoken of by 
those who practice this branch. Get a tin vessel with a 
tight-fitting lid, and a pipe projecting from the side of 
the vessel, five or six inches long, with a small head 
perforated with numerous holes, similar to a common 
watering can ; into this vessel put two ounces of the 
strongest alcohol, and two drams of powdered sugar 
candy. Boil it over a spirit lamp ; the steam which 
issues from the pipe must be directed to the back of 
your picture, until the paper and colors are perfectly 
saturated. 

To PEESERVE Pencil Drawings. — Best alcohol, 
two ounces ; camphor, four grains. When dissolved it 
is ready for use. If the drawing is on ordinary draw- 
ing paper, the solution can be coated on the back of 
the diawing, and the paper will readily absorb suffi- 
cient of the liquid to hold the lead pencil. If the 
drawing is on Bristol board, it will be necessary to coat 
it over rapidly on the drawing side ; or, what is better, 
put the solution in a shallow dish, and slip the draw- 
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ing through ; sec that the liquid has been ail over it ; 
then stiek a pin through one corner, and let it han<f 
up perpendicularly to dry. Another way is, to use 
weak skim milk, and immerse your drawing in that, 
drying it in the same manner as heforo. 
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, light pine iramc a tnflc largT 
mgrj.\ mg , (this need nof be of 
the nicest workmanship ; simply four pieces of wood nailed 
together, to act as a support to the picture while painting ;) 
then moisten your engraving with water, and while wet, 
paste it to the frame : dry slowly, not over a five, and it 
will become quite smooth and tight ; now moisten again, 
on the wrong side, with pure spirits of turpentine, and 
7* (77) 
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while wet, with a coat of Grecian varnish on the same 
side, which continue to apply, (keeping it damp only, not 
too wet, or it will filter through in spots,) until it is 
wholly transparent, and without spots. If it is found 
difficult to remove the spots, apply the second coat of spirits, 
and afterward the Grecian varnish. When ready to 
paint, the hack will have an even gloss all over it. When 
perfectly clear, it should remain two or three days before 
painting, which is done on the side that you have var- 
nished, the shading of the engraving serving the same 
purpose in painting ; this process is so simple that a child 
able to read this can easily understand it. Each pictur.?,- 
we publish for these arts has complete and special rules 
how to paint and how to mix colors for each part, etc. 
A list of our pictures will be found at the close of this 
article. 

All materials used can be had of the publishers at the 
lowest prices ; also, a new and choice assortment of small, 
cheap, trial engravings, which will make desirable pictures 
when completed ; Grecian varnish of the best quality, in 
bottles at 25, 87^, and 50 cents each; Winsor & New- 
ton's fine English oil tube paints. Five colors are 
needed, and more might be used to advantage; those 
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actually needed are flake white, ivory black, permanent 
blue, deep cliiome, Chinese vermilion. Yellow ocher, 
Indian led, emerald green, Vandyke brown, raw and 
burnt sienna, the lakes and some others, can be used to 
advantaiije, although from llie five first mentioned almost 
any shade of color can be made. For flesh color, white, a 
trifle blue and vermilion ; for the eheek-J, rub through a 
little vermilion with the finder, after painting nith the 
flesh color ; for other shades, see special directions fur- 
nished with our pictures, as mentioned above. A flat 
varnish brush is also needed, price from 18 to 25 cents; 
two or three paint brushes, (sable hair are best with long 
handles, costing 12J cents each ;) a little spirits of turpen- 
tine ; a rag to wipe your brushes ; a bottle of bleached 
drying oil, 17 cents; Outside varnish, 17 cents; this 
last must be put on very thin, after yonr picture is 
dry, on the face, with a stiff brush; then frame close 
without a glass. Boxes of materials for Grecian and An- 
tique painting cost $2, $3, $t, and $5, according to the 
number of articles contained. 

DiEECTioxs FOE Geecias Varsish. — Three ounces 
fir balsam, two ounces fourth proof alcohol, (none hut the 
best wilt cut the balsam.) Mix well, and add one ounce 
pure spirits of turpentine. 
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How TO FEA.ME A PiCTUEE AFTER XT IS PAISTED. 

Let it remain in the frame in which it is first stretched til! 
it is fully dry and hard ; then cut it out carefully and frame, 
taking care that it bo not cut too small or too large. If 
too small, the back board will not hold it in well ; if too 
large, it touches against the side in parts, and causes it 
to wrinkle. To have it just right, lay it upon a flat surface 
and the frame on it, and mark the size with a sharp point, 
and then cut evenly. If, after all your care, it should wrinkle 
in time, take it out of the frame and make another stretcher 
or frame of wood, (as first directed to stretch the picture 
on, only stronger perhaps.) that will just fit your gilt 
frame ; then take a, piece of strong cotton cloth, one or 
two inches larger tbaa the picture all round, and paste the 
back of the picture and the cloth ; after pasting lot both 
stand a few minutes to bccorao pliable, then lay the one 
on the other, pasted sides together, and rub evenly till 
well fastened ; now tack with small nails or lace tacks 
tightly to the frame ; place the frame against some smooth 
surface, and secure it, while drying, with larger nails driven 
through the frame, after making suitable holes. It will 
dry smooth and tight if properly done. 

Varnish the picture but once on the face, after it is 
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framed, (not hefi>re,) with Outiitle varnish; this must 
he put on evenly, and with caro that it does not run ; 
have bnt little in the brush at a time. Grecian varnish 
should be of the best materials ; if you cannot get ours, 
make it by our rules, and see that the ingredienta are of 
the first quality and unmixed, 

Peofessok Day's Method. 
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tiling in iheiv boyliood. Tliis metliod of painting is more 
eatisfactory to mediocre painters tlian any olher style as the 
difference between a good artist and an inferior one is not 
so readily distinguislied. It admits of all classes of paint- 
ers, from the beginner to the finished artist; the veriest 
tyro producing a pleasing picture with a little care, at the 
same time advancing a step in the study of color. Many 
celebrated artists do not hesitate to avail themselves of 
the Grecian style, by commencing the picture, (after being 
finished in the Grecian method,) as if it were oaly in the 
dead color for a highly-finished picture; shading and 
manipulating with the various tints in opaque color, glaz- 
ing and painting, scumbling and painting again until the 
desired effect is obtained. When finished highly in (his 
way by an experienced artist, it is very difficult to fell 
it from an exquisite picture on copper, I was intro- 
duced, many years ago, to a gentleman in Scotland, who 
had a very valuable collection of modern and ancient paint- 
ings. After looking through several well-stocked rooms, 
he said he had one (a gem) in reserve for me — an original 
by Kaphael, a portrait of La Fornarina. I looked at it, 
knowing that it was not the size of the original, although 
it was painted beautifully ; all the glowing tints of nature 
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SO cai-efully Imndled that not a brush mark was visible. 
AAei- looking at it some time, I thought it mt'ghl be a 
carefully-painted engraving done in the Grecian style, and 
mentioned the same to the owner, who seemed very indig- 
nant at my plebeian opinion of one of his choicest pictures. 
I took the painting out of the frame, and, convinced of the 
fi'uth of my conjecture, explained to him the modus ope- 
randi of Grecian painting, and then tore up a corner of 
the paper to satisfy him that I was right. Of course, lie 
was very much astonished, and seemed hardly to thank 
me for detecting the cheat, and opening his eyes to the 
fact. Tlie painting was beautifully done, and neatly 
pasted on canvas. After leaving his house, I thought I 
had hardly done right in exposing his pet original, for it 
was a good painting, and he considered it invaluable ; but 
the mischief was done and it was too late for remedy. In 
the course of a few weeks after the nnfortunatc expose, I 
accidentally met with his valet de ckamhre, who, in con- 
vei-sation, informed me that La Fornarina was deposed 
from her choice locality in the drawing-room, and was at 
present suffering in an obscure corner in the housekeeper's 
room; but the butler, who had an eye for beauty, had 
offered it a prominent place in his sitting-room. So I 
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presume La Fomarina ever after had her eye on the but- 
ler. Pardon this digression, but it is a true occurrence, 
and proves pretty conclusively that even a lover of art and 
a connoisseur may be deceived with a painted engraving. 

Directions. — lat. Procure a pine fi-ame about an 
inch in thickness and half an inch in width, the inside to 
measure exactly the size of the engraving. 

2d. Place the fi-ame upon the engraving, and mark 
round the outside with a lead pencil ; cut down the paper 
with scissors to the pencil line. 

3d. Choose (he best side of your pine frame, and coat it 
over with thick paste. 

4th. Place your engraving, face down, on a piece of 
clean while paper upon a table ; saturate your engrav- 
ing thoroughly with a sponge wet with clean water; 
press your pasted side of tlie frame firmly down upon the 
picture ; then turn it over, and press gently with the flat 
of your hand, so as to have it stick evidently all round the 
edge of the frame, and then leave it till entirely dry. 

5th. Pour on your Grecian varnish, and rub it in with 
a bristle brush ; repeat this four or five times at inter- 
vals often or fifteen minutes. 

Gth. "When thoroughly transparent, place it where it 
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will be free from dust for a week or so, to allow it to 
dry ; it will then be ready Ibi painting. 

Obsekvations. — 1st. Great care must be taken with 
the pasting, so as fo have it perfectly secure, as many 
good engravings have been spoiled by inattention to 
this stage of the process. In our practice we tind it 
a more certain way to place a damp piece of paper on 
the middle part of the picture, so as to keep the paper 
moist until the pasted edges of the paper are sufficiently 
dry to resist the contraction of the paper. 

2d. The engraving while moist hangs loosely, but as 
it dries (it should always be allowed to dry gradually) 
it becomes quite tight ; this is owing to the expansion 
and contraction of moist and dry paper. When thor- 
oughly dry, it is ready for varnishing. Saturate it well 
the first time with the varnish ; in about ten minutes the 
paper will probably absorb nearly all of it : then sat- 
urate it a second lime. Look at it again in fifteen min- 
utes, and if dull parts are to be seen, apply more varnish. 
This process of varnishing must be repeated until it all 
shines, and is completely transparent. Look at it the 
next day, and if any white spots are visible, apply a 
coating of turpentine. 
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Treatmest or White Spots. — One of tlie greatest 
difficulties with which artists in Grecian painting have to 
contend ia the breaking out of wliite spots after the 
picture has been carefully varnished ; it has been 
facetiously termed the ''white spot plague," and is 
certainly as great an eyesore to Grecian painters as 
any plague spots to the world at large. None but the 
initiated can imagine the chagrin felt by the artist, 
after, as he imagines, carefully and thoroughly varnish- 
ing a choice picture, making it look as transparent as 
clear water, and placing it snugly away in a corner 
free from dust, with a full belief that all is safe, on 
taking it up some subsequent day for painting, to find 
that the plague spots have appeared perhaps across the 
face and neck of a beautiful young lady, or may be on 
the lips of a sleeping babe, or on the knee of a war- 
rior, threatening to lame him for life, or making a dis- 
tressing attack on the eye of a coquette, depriving her 
of her magnetic charms. All these, and many, many 
more have we been subject to in the course of picture 
clearing. The great panacea for these while plague 
spots ia " turpeiiline." If rubbed on the back of the 
picture soon after they make their appearance, the dis- 
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aster is soon romcdioil ; but if allowed to remain, for 
weeks or months, it is very difficult. We iiiTariably 
proceed as follows ; If the spots come out a day or 
two after varnishing, coat the pictuie on the back with 
clear turpentine, and let it remain hd.lf an hour ; if the 
spots do not disappear in that time, repeat the process ; 
at the end of another half hour, or an hour, if they have 
not disappeared, and the turpentine is evaporated, apply 
still mote : the spots are sure to yield sooner or later. 
^\ hun thev ha^e diaappearcd and the turptntine has 
all eiaporited or nearh so applj one more generous 
coat ->? tarnish wd kue it jn ill prihibilitv, white 
spots will nuer i^iin mir the pict ire In cases, nhere 
the cleared piaun, hia rcmimed scieial months before 
being di-.co\oicd much greater perseicrince 13 required 
We proceed then b-^ placing the picture near the fire, 
face down, so that a moderate heat will act upon it 
apply the turpentine the tction of which is ficilitated 
b-\ the heat The design of this process is to soften the 
varnish, then we-iken it and bj this mean*- pLuctrite the 
paper These stubborn cases re^nire much time and 
perseverance, but if \ou feel disposed to bestow the 
time and trouble, the spots are sure to disappear In 
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all our experience we neyur have had one failure ; indeed, 
if this treatment is persevered in, failure is out of the 
question. The Grecian painter will, doubtless, think that 
this is considerable trouble. We echo the thought, and 
say, yes, it is considerable trouble, as we can fully testify, 
having had some smart pupils, whose pictures we hava 
been obliged to keep in a continual turpentine bath for 
a couple of days ; and we fancy we hear more than one 
shrewd observer, desirous of avoiding it if possible, ask 
if there is any way of avoiding it. We answer, yes ; 
the appearance of the white spots is caused by not apply- 
ing as much varnish as the paper will absorb. Tlie 
picture should bo well watched during the varnishing, 
and as soon as the dull parts appear, more varnish 
should be applied, for those are just the places where 
white spots would make their appearance if allowed to 
remain. The varnishing should be continued until the 
whole picture has a glassy appearance. On the other 
liand, care must be observed not to get on too much 
varnish; for by running into this extreme upon some 
warm day, when Fahrenheit indicates about 100° in the 
shade, the colors will be apt to float from their places, 
owing to the softening of the gummy varnish. On some 
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pictures white spots will sometimes appear, ivith their 
crystallized radiations, when such pictures have been 
painted tivo or three years. The spots in this stage 
require a very different treatment, and more artistic skill 
is requisite. The part affected must be matched very 
exactly witt opaque color, the precise tint, and stippled 
in on the right side with a small brush ; this is the 
only treatment for white spots starting after the paint- 
ing is finished. 

Abticies desirable fob Gbecian Painting. — 
Palette, palette knife, one inch flat bristle brush, one 
inch flat varnish brush, (we use two different brushes; 
one we keep entirely for the Grecian varnish, the other 
for varnishing over the front with mastic vamiah when 
finished,) three sized sable brushes, (one miniature size.) 
Grecian varnish, mastic varnish, (or Outside varnish,) 
spirits of turpentine, drying and nut oil. — Colors. Flake 
white, Naples yellow, raw and burnt umbers, Indian 
ted, Venetian red, vennilion, rose madder, crimson lake, 
Vandyke brown, raw and burnt sienna, Italian pink, 
chrome yellow, deep chrome, yellow ocher, ivory black, 
verdigris, emerald green, Prussian or Antwerp blue, 
cobalt or permanent blue, and megilp. 
8* 
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We Will jnt I f w ijcncral hints for mixing canons 
tints, Mithoiit lefeience to anj paiticulat picture They 
will ahiais be found useful Fhsh tiiiti,, white Niples 
yellow and a little ^Lrmilion, somi-time^ for childien, 
white and a very little vermilion, ; for old age, (weather- 
beaten,) Indian red and white. Light hair, raw umber 
and wliitc ; these two colors will give all the shades of 
light and dark brown hair. Flaxen hair, raw sienna 
and white. Golden hair, raw sienna, white, and a little 
burnt sienna. Distant mountains, permanent blue, Na- 
ples yellow, and Venetian red. Nearer ones, use yellow 
ocher instead of Naples yellow. Mid- distances, the 
same, sometimes allowing the yellow ocher and blue to 
predominate. Distant foUage, yellow ocher. deep chrome, 
Antwerp blue, and a little Venetian red. Near foliage, 
chrome and Antwerp blue, with a little white ; very 
bright foliage, emerald green, chrome yellow, and a lit- 
tle white. Brown foliage, burnt sienna, deep chrome, 
and Antwerp blue; Vandyke brown, substituted for 
brown sienna, will make another. Grays, white and a 
little ivory black ; another, Naples yellow, permanent 
blue, and a little vermilion. Pink, rose madder, and 
white ; for crimson, vermilion ; for deep maroon, use 
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Indian rod. Buff, Xaplfs yellow ; warmer buff, white 
and a little deep chrome. Orange, chrome yellow and 
■vermilion. Blue eyes, permanent hlue and white. 
Hazel, Naples yellow and a little raw umber ; theso 
tints are all for the hai:k of the picture; ike front is 
treated differently. Any part that is required to hs ■ 
brighter must be glazed over with transparent coler ; 
for instance, a bright red garment or fiower is coated 
with vermilion on the back side, and crimson lake, 
diluted a little with megilp,, on the right side. Pink, 
dress or fiower, paint with rose madder and white, 
oil the wrong side, and glazed over on the front with 
rose madder. Blue dresses or Jlorvcrs, paint on tho 
back with Antwerp bine and white, and finish on the 
front with blue and megilp. All dresses or flowers, of 
the yellow class, are finished on the front with burnt 
sienna, weakened with megilp. Brown hair, with van- 
dyke brown. Idps, with vermilion and white on the 
wrong side, and vermilion aad megilp on the right. 
For purple, mix vermilion, Antwerp blue, and white, 
for the back color, and finish on the front with crim- 
son lake and blue. 

Obseevatioss, — 1st. All colors used for the back of 
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the picture must be opaque ; tiie opaque colors used are, 
white, black, raw and burnt umber, chromes, Naples yellow, 
Indian ted, vermilion. TKe transparent colors are, both 
siennas, crimson lake, rose madder, Italian pink, Prussian or 
Antwerp blue, Vandyke brown and verdigris. As a gen- 
eral rule, the transparent color that is mixed with white 
for the back color, is the transparent color that must be 
used for the front, diluted with megilp, to suit the re- 
quired strength of tint ; this stands good ia all cases, 
except yellows; these various shades of yellow we inva- 
riably tint on the front with, burnt sienna and megilp. 
The transparent color for foliage is Italian pink, and a 
little Antwerp blue. 

2d. In tinting on the front side, we invariably use 
megilp with the color, in preference to oil. If we wish 
to highten. any part still more, we use a touch of 
opaque very sparingly ; for instance, if we want a 
reddish brown dress, inclining to a deep crimson, we 
coat the back with fine Indian red, and the front with 
crimson lake ; and if we wish to bring out a few high 
lights, we add a little of tbe Indian red ; if too strong, 
subdue it with some megilp. 

3d. In painting faces, paint a spot of pure vermilion 
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on the cheeks and thi, ri.^t if the fice omitting the 
eyes and lips) with flesh tint, then, «ith the end of 
your hnger, blend m the leimilion '"workm* jour finser 
round) with the flesh tint this must be dune carctully 
Look occaaionallv on the front si k to see if the tints 
are blending e^enh and m the right place of the 
cheek, if this ptrt is done satisfactorily, the beautiful 
roseate tinge on the cheek is made much '.ofter thin 
in any other way Foliage tints, mountiins ^nd clouds 
can be manipulitcd in the same wiv 

4th Witcr IS generally the reflecttd color of the 
slt> unices something inteiienes to o\ersha,low it, in 
thit case, make the back tint with \erdigns. Vandyke 
bro«n ind a little jlUuw ochi r glize nith verdigns 
and \andike blown on the funt If inj lij;ht ripplea 
are intioduced, use Nxpica mIIow \Lrv sp-ii njly «ith 

5th, Sometimes, when painting on the back, the color, 
after standing a day or so, separates into small fissures 
or cracks. This is caused by the varnish not being 
thoroughly dry ; it is of no consequence, and is only 
mentioned hero to satisfy the fears of some. To rem- 
edy it, coat it over again at a later stage of the paint- 
ing, when it is drier. 
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When the puinting is entirely finished, lot it remain 
a week or ao, till thoroughly dry ; then give it an even 
coat of mastic or outside varnish ; let the painting lie 
flat down until the varnish is quite dry, or it is liahle 
to run in stroalts. The picture is then ready for framing, 
and should be allowed to remain on the 
stretching frame, as it keeps smooth and 
firm. The rahbct of the frame should he 
made wide enough to admit the full size 
of your picture, stretching frame included. 




I^ICTURES FOR GREOfAX PAIXTING. 
— Two difficulties have been met with 
by nearly all artists in Grecian painting, 
one in iinding pictures suitable or well 
adapted for this style, and the other, in 
•■ clearing " the paper on which engravings 
are nsually printed. The publishers of this book have 
endeavored to obviate these difficulties, by issuing pic- 
tures in the hifthest stylo of the lithographic art, from 
aeiinowlcdged classic subjects, and printed upon paper 
prepared expressly for Grecian painting. Accompanying 
each picture are full directions for painting every part, so 
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that the bcginnur, or the artist who may distrust his own 
taste, will meet with no trouble in securing a pleasing 
picture. We would not have it understood that other 
pictures cannot be cleared ; they can ; but while they will 
have the appearance of painted cngraorngs, the pictures 
here noticed will, when painted, closely resemble oil 
paintings. Of course the independent painter will use 
his or her own discretion and taste in coloring, and 
may, or may not, follow the printed rules ; still, they 
serve as a great assistance to young artists. To the list 
of pictures which follows the publishers are constantly 
adding new ones, and will always take pleasure in giv- 
ing any information desired concerning them. 

The pictures already published expressly for Grecian 
painting (and they are the only publishers for this 

IIiAiVAxni's Wooing. The subject of this picture 
is from Longfellow's beautiful poem. The Song of Hia- 
watha^ and has been, and is now, one of the most pop- 
ular lithographs ever issued. The size of the plate is 
fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, $1,50. 

DiEECTioss TOE Patxtino Hiawatha's Wooing, 
Grecian' Style. — Minnehaha. Eyes, use burnt sienna. 
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■with a little white for pupils. Mix with white a trifle 
of sienna, for the whites ; for the hair, use burnt or raw 
umber, slightly shaded with white on the light part ; 
make the band on her hair permanent blue ; improve by 
slightly touching on the outside with the same, blue 
and white. Flesh color, mostly white, a little yellow 
ocher, less vermilion, a trifle blue. After painting the 
flesh color, rub a little vermilion, with the tip of the 
finger, through the paint on the cheek ; this will give a 
slight and healthy flush which caanot be made with a 
brush ; while so using the vermilion, look to the face of 
the picture to see that the color does not spread too far 
toward the eye or nose ; under the eye, the chin, and 
near the nose, the liglit flesh color should be preserved. 
Improve by lightly touching the lips with vermilion 
mixed with white, on the outside. Ear-rings and 
bracelets, deep chrome ; improve by touching on the 
outside with Naples yellow. The string of beads about 
the neck, a touch with the smallest brush on the out- 
side, of light blue and white alternately. The necklace 
in the same way, filling in with vermilion, white, and 
varied shades of blue, in slight drops, as small as pos- 
sible, to represent beads. The plate in the center, same 
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as the ear-rings. The drapery on her shoulder and the 
part below the waist has a fine effect as ermine ; white 
with a few black spots, at proper distances, by touch- 
ing on the outside with the same. The part from 
the necklace to the waist leave ivhitc; can improve with 
slightly touching on the outside. Make the sash or bolt 
about the same colors as necklace, but imitate quill- 
worit instead of heads, similar fo the Indian work of 
quills and beads frequently seen on bags, etc. Make 
the dress light bine; have tbe mat she is platting straw 
color ; use raw sienna ; improve by touching on the out- 
side with the same and Naples yellow. 

Hiawalha. -V.ycs; pupils, burnt sienna, the whites 
tint with same. Flcsb color, tlio same as for Minne- 
haha, a shade darker; treat the cbeeks and lips as 
directed for Minnehaha. Make his hunting frock purple, 
(blue and lake or madder,) trimmings permanent blue, 
tipped with white, except the belt and border of the 
frock, -n-bich may be worked \vith beads, (bine, white, 
and black;) line the sleeves with lake, tipped with deep 
chrome on the outside. Make the necklace front with 
qnills and beads of vermilion, white and lake; the 
fringe deep chrome, white and blue ; his leggins, Naples 
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yellow, trimmed with blue, tipped with white ; mocca- 
sins, a load color, (black and white ;) trim with yellow 
beads, a band of vermilion and black ; his head-dress of 
" eagle feathers," emerald green, vermilion and deep 
chrorac ; " the red deer " upon his shoulder, burnt 
and raw sienna ; touch outside on lightest parts with 
taw sienna and Naples yellow, and the tongue and 
nostrils with vermilion softened with white. 

The Old Arrow Maker. — Eyes, dark ; flesh color, same 
as Hiawatha, hut darker, more vermilion, and oeher, and 
blue ; heads, same as described for the other figures ; 
his Icggins, Naples yellow and black, trim with blue, 
white and black on the outside ; moecasina, Naples yel- 
low, trim with yellow and black ; tlie frock about his 
waist, purple ; the cloak he sits upon, vermilion ; touch 
on the outside with rose madder, vermilion and white ; 
the skin thrown over the bushes at his back, paint raw 
sienna and deep chrome ; the wigwam, " made of deer 
skins dressed and whitened," paint white ; the water 
falls, white, tinted with blue, toueh on the outside, the 
spray with white ; the rocks, raw sienna and blue, to 
make a warm green ; the vine near the wigwam paint 
emerald green, touched on the outside with Naples yellow. 
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yellow ocher and blue, in light shades ; the rest of the 
foliage make grcen, of deep chrome, antique blue, taw 
sienna, ia different shades, not to have a sameness ; 
tlic whole a soft, warm color, not a deep bluish tint. 
Have the liglit parts near tlie opening more yellow 
of course than the thick, deep, rich forest; touch Tip 
on the outside with the same green, softened with raw 
sienna and yellow ocher. The distant foliage, and be- 
yond the distant river, should bo very light green, of a 
whitish tint. The several pine trees should be painted 
a darker green, with black touches, with a few lighter 
touches on the outside. A few bright flowers, touches 
of deep chrome, vermilion, and white, in the lower cor- 
ners, among the rich foliage, will be a great improve- 
ment ; also the same about the rocks, by the " Falls of 
Minnehaha." A pretty natural flower is made with the 
point of the smallest brush, of lake, and with the same 
brush cleaned, touches of white, at equal distances 
around the lake color, forming white leaves and giving 
a fine effect ; drooping clusters of vermilion have also ex- 
cellent effect, shooting from the large leaves. The sky 
should not be touched until two or three days after 
painting the other, to allow it to dry; it should then 
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be put on the back with a large brush : begin at the 
top with permanent blue and white, soften down to the 
horizon nearly wbite, and with the tip of the finger rub 
through light fleecy clouds of white. Let the picture 
harden a week, then rub a coat of gum size over it, 
(Arabic or common mucilage ;) when dry, varnlsli with 
our Outside vamish, in thin coats, after framing. 

The painting of the above can be much more simple 
and varied, and finished without the touches on the out- 
side ; but these colors will be found pleasing, and quite 
easy to follow. 

"Hiawatha's Wooing," so painted, passes readily for 
an oil painting of great beauty ; and framed, sells read- 
ily for ten or fifteen dollars. Suitable frames can be 
had of us at from one dollar and fifty cents to four 
dollars. 

The Fabsi Yard. — A beautiful copy from the original, 
painted by J. Herring. Size of plate, tbivteen by nine- 
teen inches. Price, $1.50. The Farm Yard is intended 
as a companion to the beautiful engraving of Hiawatha's 
Wooing, above described. 



[ Yaiid, Gei 



' The Maid should have 
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permanent blue and wHte. Let them bo quite light; 
also, tint the whites with blue. The flesh color is made 
of white, a trifle, of vermilion, a little Naples yellow, and 
a particle of blue. After painting the flesh color, (the 
forehead and neck, as in most figures, should be light- 
est,) nib witii the tip of the finger, through the paint on 
the cheek, a little vermilion, which will produce a nat- 
iiral effect that cannot be made with the brush. While 
doing this, look to the face, to see the vermilion does 
not spread too much, (See description for painting 
Minnehaha, in the picture of the Wooing.) Her hair 
should be painted raw sienna ; the head-dress white, 
light blue trimmings; her sack, or loose gown, make 
light blue ; touch in the neck, and on the sleeves ncit 
to the flesh, witli white. The skirt tucked up, make 
vermilion on the back side, and rose madder on the front ; 
make her ear-rings Naples yellow. 

57(6 Young Farmer. — The flesh make a shade darltor 
than that of the maid ; his hat, deep chrome, touched 
on the front with Naples yellow ; his collar, white ; 
the neck-tie, vermilion; his coat, emerald green; pants, 
Naples yellow, with a little black ; the leggina, a 
bright red, as the neck-tie and the maid's skirt. Use 
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for the rake, raw sienna auil yellow ocher ; toucL on the 
front with Naples yellow ; make the fence he leans upon 
the same ; touch the outside with Naples yellow and 
yellow oeher. The milk pail, use Naples yellow, with a 
little vermilion : the hoops, black ; use white to pre- 
serve the shade ; touch on the front with white and 

The Dog. — Use Vandyke hrown, Indian red, and 
white, mixed for the darker parts. The white part, use 
white; touch on the front with white, the tip of his 

The Cow, against which the maid is leaning. Use yellow 
ocher and white mixed ; rub Indian red lightened with 
white throngh on the darker places ; her horns, white ; 
tip with white ; touch her horns, her nose-tip, the whit« 
in the eye, on the front with the white. 

The other Cow. — Paint as shown in the engraving. 
The white part, wiiite ; the dark part, the Indian red and 
white used in the first cow ; touch the tip of her horns 
and nose, as in the other, with white ; also, touch with 
white where the red meets the white on the front. 

The Donkey. — Make his belly, the back part of hi". 
fore legs, and nose, white : for the rest, use yellow lake, 
with a little black. 
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The While Horse have wholly white ; the shading in 
tho engraving will make suiRcient variety. 

The Dark Horse. — The lower parts of his hind legs, 
the right front fore one and face, have white ; the rest, 
paint Indian red. 

The Horses in the background, white. 

The Swine. — Paint white, yellow lake, and a little 
black, mixed. Touch the darker apot.i with dark paint 
of the same mixture; also, touch a little on the front. 

The Fowls. — Paint a few white. Tint the others with 
yellow ocher, sienna, etc. Make their comhs and gills 
red. Use vermilion and crimson lake, mixed, on the 
fi-ont. The eock, use deep chrome, emerald green, and 
vermilion, on the hack ; touch up with the same on the 
front. The ducks, make a white breast; their backs, a *■ 

blue-black, with a ring of white and red about the neck. 

The Barn. — Paint yellow ocher, Naples yellow, and 
a little Indian red, mixed. Touch up in the edges of 
the boards, outside, with Naples yellow ; the thatch, yel- 
low ocher. chrome green, Indian red, raw sienna, in vari- 
ety, so as to present a monotonous appearance; rub it 
in with the finger, one shade through another; put in 
the light colors first, and rub the others through. 
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The Farm House in the distance should be painted 
white, slightly tinted with Indian red. Paint the chim- 
ney the same. The thatch, a very light yellow green, 
made of white, Naples yellow, and a piirticlo blue; tlie 
trees of a hazy, bluish-green color ; almost white, for the 
distance must he preserved. Therefore, have both the 
house and trees a very light shade of color, scarcely 
colored. Have the same eaie to get the animals in the 
distance very light color. Touch the breasts of the 
ducks in the distance with white on the front, slightly. 

The Roof over the Well. — Paint the same as the barn. 
The woodwork, make wood color, as the barn. Touch 
on the front with Naples yellow, as directed for the fence 
the man leans against. The milking stool, paint burned 
sienna and white, touched up on the outside. 

The Cottage near, have, with the exception of the 
thatch, white. The casting around the window, paint 
Naples yellow. The chimney, as directed for the other 
house. 

After this work is dry, the next day, or next but one 
after would be better, paint the foreground in the foUow- 



Make the water a light blue. Touch on the front the 
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lights with, white. The rocks near, use raw sienna ; for 
the rest, use Naples yellow, yellow ocher, chrome green, 
Indian red, and chrome yellow ; rub and mix on the 
picture with the finger, one through the other, to give a 
variety. After the whole is thoroughly dry, paint the 
sky, commencing at the horizon with a pale yellow of 
Naples yellow and white, mixing in hlue and white as 
you go higher. Then with the finger rub through white 
fleecy clouds, looking at the front to see the effect. 

After the picture is framed and dry, varnish as before 
directed, and it may be touched upon the face to gi^'c 
effect as you please. 

This picture, painted as above, is a magnificent thing ; 
in fact, i-eally the best for effect yet published, and will 
sell for twenty or twenty-five dollars, framed. 

The Makbiaoe of Joh.v Alden, in the Courtship of 
Miles Standish. This celebrated picture is from a splen- 
did design made for us by the distinguished artist, 
r. O. C. Darley, the original of which is in our possea- 



This is considered Dar 



f masterpiece ; 



picture, to our knowledge, has elicited such general 
admiration. The size of the plate is fourteen hy sev- 
enteen inches, and the retail price $1.50. It looks well 
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done in Grecian style, with the foUo'.ving colors, although 
the artist can vary the coloring to suit hia own taate. 

The Beautiful Maiden Priscilla. — For the face, mis 
white, a hit of vermilion, and the least parlicle each of 
Naples yellow and porniiinent blue ; after having painted 
the lips, vermilion mixed with white ; to give a little 
flush on the cheelt, rub with the tip of the little finger, 
through the flesh color, a little stronger vermilion, being 
careful that it docs not spread too near the nose and 
eyes. This process is fully shown in directions to our 
other pictures. Paint the hair with yellow ocher, touch- 
ing it lightly on the face of the picture with the same 
color. Piiint the hat light blue, and the wreath emerald 
green, touching separately the tips of the leaves where 
they are light. Piiint the ruff white, also the stomacher 
and cuff. The dress should be a very delicate blue or 
violet; if blue, very light with white; if violet, very 
light blue, with a particle of madder or scarlet Jake ; 
touch on the face of the picture with the same color on 
the lightest parts, particutaily the light parts of the folds 
of the dross. The gloves, Naples yellow. 

John Alden. — The pupil of the eye delicate blue, with 
the spot on the pujiil pure white ; the white of the eye 
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tinted a trifle with blue. For tho flesh, the colors given 
for Priscilla, except rather more of Naples yellow, treat- 
ing the checks as directed for Priscilla. For the htur, 
mix Vandyke brown and raw sienna, with a particle of 
nhitc ia the lightest parts; mustache the same. The 
i;oat, crimson, or madder lake ; collar, white ; breeches, 
purple, made of crimson lake and blue, lightened with 
white, touching the light parts and folds delicately on 
the face of the picture with the same color ; cuff, white, 
and hand same color as the face ; sword belt, Naples yel- 
low, touching up tlie lights on the face of the picture; 
sword hilt, deep chrome, touching the white parts very 
carefully with Naples yellow ; the legs, white ; the 
shoes, white, shaded a little darker with black when 
darker ia the print, touching on the whites a little on 
tho face; the hat, Naples yellow, touching tlio tip of 
I ho light parts with the same outside. 

The. White Steer must be all white, and it wUI shade 
itself properly, touching the eyelashes, tips of the eyes, 
and other prominent lights, in the most delicate manner 
on the face ; the wreath, different shades of autumnal 
leaves, Indian red and chrome green, yellow ocher and 
green, variously mixed and shaded ; touch delicately on 
the outside. 
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Miles Standish. — Use the same flesh color as before 
mentioned, darkened with raw sienna; mustache, raw 
sienna; helmet white, and eollar white ; the. bolt, Naples 
yellow ; the armor, stool color made of white, tinted a 
trifle with black. 

The Indian Boy leading the steer. For his face, mix 
Indian red and white, very light, stronger of red on the 
lips ; the eyes, pupils, "Vandyke brown, whites, white. 
The coat, raw sienna and white ; collar, white ; breeches, 
vermilion on the back, madder on the face ; his legs are 
brown, lighter than the fece ; the ring in the nose of the 
steer, white; the rope, Naples yellow, touched on the 
face on the light parts. 

The Horse used by Miles Standish, paint with a mix- 
ture of yellow ocher and white, the white predominat- 
ing; the bridle, Naples yellow. Touch as already di- 
rected on the face of the picture. 

The Brook. — Use white slightly tinted with blue, 
touching the lights with white, particularly near the 
shore where the water touches the rocks, etc. 

The Trunks of the Trees. — Mix Vandyke brown and 
raw sienna in different proportions, presen-ing the dis- 
tances by making the light places lighter ; the figures 
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in the distance paint in distinct colors, light, to suit the 
fancy, coloring similaily to the prominent figures. 

When this is dry, paint the foliage different shades of 
green, using chrome green, raw sienna mixed with chrome 
green and white, alao with Naples yellow, having every 
variety of these colors hlended ; in the foreground iise 
the same colors with Indian red, lightened with white. 
The trunks of trees, branches, and lights in the prom- 
inent leaves, may bo touched up on the lights with the 
same, being careful to preserve the distances by keeping 
the light parts light, and to do the foliage well on both 
sides in order to give a graceful effect, as much of the 
success uf the picture depends npon the manner in which 
the bciiuty of the foliage is preserved. Paint the banks 
with tb(! same mixture of greens, rubbing with the finger 
one color through another. The stones in the brook 
paint with a mixture of while, yellow ocher, and a trifle 
of black ; mostly white will give a good stone color. 
Also, rub a little of the foliage color through, in spots, 
to give a warm, mossy appearance to them. Touch the 
grass in the foreground (each spire separately) on the 
front very delicately wilh a light green, made so with 
white. 

10 
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Frame when done, as shown in ou 
Age and Infancy. 

Age and Infancy. — This is a beautiful and pleasing 
picture for Grecian or antique painting, from a noted 
German original, representing the extremes of happy 
age and happy childhood. Size, sixteen by twenty-two 
inches, and retail price, S2,00. 

Directions for Painiisg. The Old Gentleman. — 
Have his face rather a pale ilcsh color, made by mixing 
white, a trifle vermilion, and Naples yellow ; give him 
a faint flush, which the little exercise of amusing the 
children would give, by rubbing a particle of vermilion 
tlirough the other color with the tip of the finger, as 
shown in the directions for painting our other pic- 
tures: Happy Family, Hiawatha's Wooing, etc. Have 
his hands the same flesli color, darkened a trifle with 
Vandyke brown ; his hair white, tinted with Naples 
yellow ; his wristbands, and bosom, and collar white, 
with the paper in his hand ; paint his coat a very light 
drab, made with white slightly shaded witli yellow ochet 
and red ; his waistcoat paint crimson lake ; have his 
pantaloons a very delicate blue ; the chair deep chrome, 
touciied on the front slightly on the lights with the same 
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colors used on tte back, as directed in our other 

The Child climbing the hark of his Chair. — VtavA a 
light flesh color, her face a little more rosy than the 
old gentleman's ; her arms and hands the same, a little 
hrowner ; her dresa, deep chrorao, trimmings white ; the 
honnet, light blue, lined with Naples yellow ; hor hair, 
raw sienna ; eyes, blue. 

The Mother, who is Spinning. — Have her flesh color, 
as usual, a mixture of white, a little vermihon, trifle 
blue ; put the flush on the cheek with the tip of the 
finger, as usual ; have her eyes light blue ; lips, touch 
on the outside a trifle with crimson lake ; her hair, raw 
umber ; her skirt, vermilion on the back, crimson lake 
or rose madder on the front ; the loose jacket have Na- 
ples yellow mixed with a little orange chrome, the fig- 
ures light blue ; touch the figures on the front with the 
blue, lightly ; have the lining white. 

The Spinning WJieel. — Paint wood color; use mixed 
yellow ocher and a little bnrnt umber ; touch the lights 
a trifle with the same (a little lightened with white) on 
the face ; jiaint the flas white, mixed with a trifle 
Naples yellow. 
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Tke two little Children playing Horses. — The first, 
paint her apron white, her dress light blue, white trim- 
mings, white stockings ; have lier flesh color rosy, tlic 
same as that of the little girl climbing her grandfather's 
chair ; the hair, yellow ocher and raw sienna, darkened 
if you please. The next, little hoy, paint his frock 
vermilion on the back side, on the front rose madder or 
crimson lake, a thin coat ; hia waist white, striped with 
blue ; paint his flesh as the others, varying the tint a 
trifle ; the hair a little darker. 

The Boy Driver. — Paint hia frock Naples yellow ; his 
neck-tie Xaples yellow and orange chrome, mixed ; his 
stockings, a mixture of white and blue ; his hat, white ; 
touch all carefully on the face on the light parts with 
same colors used on the back, except when others are 
mentioned. 

The Father at the Door of the Colttjge. — Paint his 
neck-tie white; his coat, raw sienna and white mixed; 
his vest, purple, made of crimson lake and blue; hia 
pipe white. 

The Cottage. — Paint the woodwork a little lighter 
color than the spinning wheel; mix white with that 
color ; paint the plaster white, tinted a trifle with black. 
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to make a slight gray tint; have the thatch chrome 
grcfn and ycUow, as directed in the Farm Yard ; the 
(me o^er the loor lant 1 gr en shile sjme of the 
le-nea a little litTerent with chrome gieen anl chrome 
the gH?s nh te the tiowor pots Indian red ini\ei mth 
white ha\e the tiles front of the cottage same as the 
flower pots onlj a shide lighter, use more white 

The ca^e paint deep chrome The trees paint as 
directed m th diiection*! for Hnwatha a ^\ ooing 
nhich al o g \e rulp to mi\ colois a 1 to pint the 
giountl Be \orj careful that you preserve the distances 
well bj paintmtf the most distant part the lightest 
the tops of the di taut trees ise chro le green mi\cd 
with white and chrome %ellov those nearest use blue 
ind deep chrome m\el ni chrome f,reen diiker al o 
r lb m w th the fingei hj,hter c lors in the darker 
places anl 1 rker shidcs thiou h the 1 ghter jl ces 
to g»e a vaueti for t! e trunks of the t ees mi\ raw 
sienna "Sandjke broma d clir me t,reeD preseriiio- the 
shades paint the li^^ht pirts a lij,htei shale of the 
'Ame toich the whole on the outsiie as before di 
rected carcfill> The ground -san anl mi\ r 1 bin^ 
colors thiou^h colors with the t j of th fin„ r t 11 tou 
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have it look right ; use the same colors you use for the 
trees ; vary a little in mixing as you put it on ; the 
ground and sky should be left some days, till the other 
is dry, before painting. Paint the flowers light straw 
color, crimson lake and white, not mixed, but each dif- 
ferent. Use your own taste in. dressing the children's 
baby. The dog paint white, and raw umber. The 
basket, Naples yellow. 

This picture is larger than the others, and when well 
done makes a delightful painting ; framed, should be 
worth twenty-five dollars. 

Jeanne D'Ahc. — No picture is more popular than 
this, and it will always be a great favorite with all lovers 
of the beautiful. Size, twelve by sixteen inches, and 
price $1.00. 

The Eyes. — Touch on the white lights of the pupils 
with white carefully ; also in the corners nearest tlie nose 



with a particle of vermilion 
tinted ivith a particle of raw 
The Pupils. — Use raw 
brown and a little white ; als 
dyke brown and raw sienna, 
hair, using it with the white, o 
the light part only of the liair. 



ed with white ; use white, 
nna, for the whites, 
ina mixed with Vandyke 
■ use the same color, Van- 
vithout the white, for the 
same as for the pupils, on 
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The Lips. — Use vermilion, softened with white, on the 
light parts : improve by toueliiiig with madder on the 
front side. 

The f^esA. — Mostly white, a little Naples yellow, 
less vermilion, a trifle blue ; have the forehead and 
shoulders whiter than the other parts ; rub a little 
deeper red through the flesh eolor, with the tip of 
the finger on the cheek, blending in carefully, and not 



Her DrCRS. — A rich crimson, or a purple, made from 
erimson lake, or madder and blue ; touch on the front, 
the flowers, (the light parts,) with the same; the lining, 
Naples yellow, which should be also touched with the 
same on the lightest parts, on the plaid. 

The WhUe Drapery, held by her left hand ; also that 
on. each shoulder, above the crimson or purple dress, and 
that behind her head, between it and the stake, have all 
white, again touching the lightest parts on the front with 
the same skillfully. 

The SUrhe. — Paint yellow ocher, mixed with a little 
burnt sienna; also mis white where the rays of light show 
on the corner. The cross paint white. 

The Background. — Do not paint until all is wholly 
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dry ; then mix yellow ochor witii chrome green, or other 
colors, to make an olive green ; this put on for the ground 
shading, and rubhing through it with white, in all the 
lights, and very light (with white) where the light comes 

To frame, let it remain on the stretcher till thoroughly 
dry, some weeks if possible. See our directions for Gre- 
cian painting. 

Madoxna Della Scat.a. — Cahinet size, similar to 
the beautiful copies of Beatrice Cenci and Evangeline, 
described on an advance page ; size of paper, sixteen by 
twenty-two inches, and of the same price, 81.00. This 
picture is hy Correggio, and is decidedly the hest Virgin 
and Child ever published. It is indeed beautiful, being 
taken from the celebrated steel proof worth $75. 

Paint the flesh color with white, Naples yellow, trifle 
vermilion, and raw sienna ; lips, vermilion softened with 
white ; improve by touching with madder on the front 
side. Rub the vermilion through on the cheelss and chin, 
as directed above in the Marriage of John Alden. The 
hair paint with Vandyke brown and raw sienna, lightened 
in the light parts. The vail, a delicate hlue, touched on 
the lighter parte in front. The diess, vermilion on the 
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back side, and madder on the front ; or some might prefer 
a delicate color, like the dress of Priscilla in the Courtship 
of Miles Standish. Paint the child's hair with more raw 
sienna than the mother, and the flesh lighter color; 
otherwise the same. The eyes, light bhie for the pupils, 
and the whites lightly tinted with blue. The dress, 
wholly white. Frame as before directed. 

This picture is intended for a crayon study, rather 
than for a Grecian painting, as are also the pictures 
Evangeline and Beatrice Ccnci, but it makes a beautiful 
thing in Grecian style. 

BvANOEi-iNE. — Size of paper, sixteen by twenty-two 
inches, cabinet size. Price, gl.OO. This picture is in- 
tended for a crayon study, and is rather coarse for a 
Grecian paiutinj;, as is also the companion to it, Beatrice 
Cenci; still, as these are so beautiful, and have come 
to be such great favorites, and as they look, painted, 
really well, a great deal better than the coarse litho- 
graphic heads frequently used, wo are led, through fre- 
quent applications for directions, to give the best colors 
for them. 

DiEKCTioss FOR Paixtisg. EvctigeUne. — Her 
face and eyes treat the same as directed in Jeanne 
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D'Arc ; tho hair also the same, only add more Vandyke 
brown, with more white in the light parts. 

The Cloak. — Paint vermilion, and on the outside with 
a very thin coat of madder ; touch on the light parts with 
madder, white and vermilion, mised. 

Tke Dress. — A drab made with Vandyke bro^vn and 
white. This can also be improved by touching on the 
ligliter parts. After the rest is wholly dry, put on the 
back, which is a eky mostly ; cover with a very pale blue, 
rubbing with the finger white through for the lights. 
This picture can be framed as an oval, or yon may paint 
down and make it square. 

Reatkick Cexci. Companion to Evangeline. — Paint 
the flesh as the others ; tho hair a little more sienna, or 
perhaps it will be better to leave out the Vamlyke brawn 
for it ; touch on the front with same ; tlie cloth on hex 
head paint white, or very light drab made as given for 
Evangeline's dross, only more white ; her dress, or 
drapery, a delicate blue. When all this is perfectly dry, 
make a background, as shown for Jeanne D'Arc, but light- 
ened a good deal with white. Frame as before directed. 

The Happy Family. —A beautiful group. Size of 
plate thirteen by seventeen inches. Price, $1,25. 
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The Cottager. — Paint his face a dark flesh color, 
which is a mixture of white, a verj- little vermilion and 
yellow ocher ; rub with the tip of the finger a particle 
of vermilion through the flesh color, on the cheek and 
chin, as directed in faces in our other publications ; tho 
flesh color may also be improved by using, on an other- 
wise clean brush, a very little madder slightly on the 
cheek ; great care should he observed the flesh does not 
get too red. Paint the lips vermilion, lightened with 
white ; touch on the front with madder slightly on the 
lights. His eyes, use raw sienna for the pupils ; mix a 
particle of it with white for the whites ; his hands, use 
the flesh color mixed before ; his hat, Naples yellow ; 
tip on the front lights the same ; his collar and wrist- 
bands, white ; his apron, a soiled white — use white tinted 
slightly with raw sienna. Paint his coat emerald green ; 
bis breeches burnt sienna lighted with white ; his 
stockings, use the same, mixed ^vith yellow ocher ; his 
shoes paint white, except on the darkest parts, which 
paint Vandyke brown ; {if you paint all a dark color, 
yon lose the shade;} tip all lights on the front with 
slight touches of the same colors nsed on the hack ; 
make the string of his apron and the strap around his 
knee Naples yellow ; his hair, raw nmber. 
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For tke other figures, the flesh color will be made of 
white, vermilion, a particle of Kaplea yellow. The boy 
should be a little darker than the others, but not so dark 
as his father; the smallest girl might be a shade darker 
than the older one, or the mother ; make the cheeks 
as before directed in the Hiawatha's Wooing, etc. 

7'he Mother should have a delicate blue cap ; her waist, 
a darker blue ; the chemise white, touched with the sam3 
outside next the blue waist ; the sleeves rolled up make 
a very light shade of the blue and white mixed ; touch 
tlie lights on the front with the same ; make the apron 
Naples yellow; touch on the lights in the front; her 
skirt paint crimson lake. 

TJiB Cradle. — Taint Naples yellow ; tip on all the 
lights very nicely and delicately with the same ; the 
rocker of the cradle burnt sienna ; preserve the light 
shades always, or the beauty and depth of the picture is 
lost. Paint the blanket in the cradle Naples yellow, 
the border to it red. 

The Little Boy. — Paint his stockings vermilion ; his 
breeches, blue; his waistcoat, crimson lake; his collar 
and sleeves, white ; his shoes same as his father's ; hair, 
raw sienna and burnt umber mixed. 
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The Little Girl on tlio left of the father, paint her Lair 
taw sienna ; chemise and sleeves, white ; touch on the 
front with the same, also the light parts up and down her 
waist ; paint the waist purple, made of crimson lake and 
blue ; her apron stripe very fine with white and blue ; 
on the front, the same very delicately ; her skirt, orange 
chrome, or deep chrome and vermilion mixed. 

The Floor. — The white squares white; the dark 
squares mix a little black with white ; touch on the 
light parts of the seams with white carefully. 

Tlie Woodwork make oak color; use yellow ochcr 
and a little burnt umber mixed. 

Tlie. Plaster on the walls paint white ; the bricks that 
show through paint red — use light red; touch on the 
&ont very carefully. 

The Lantern paint white, slightly tinted with blue; 
the hanging drapery behind tiie mother paint vermilion. 

Fine delicate touches over the whole, on the light parts, 
will improve the looks of the picture, and at the same 
time improve the eye, and help in designing and copying. 

Thj; Jews-haep Lesson. — A beautiful new engraving, 
from a painting by Brunet. Size of plate eight and a 
half by ten and a half inches. Price, 60 cents. This 
11 
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and its matu, the Little Bird, are the most perfect imitations 
of oil painting yet published, wlien done in tlic Grecian 
style. 

DiEECTioss FOE Paintixg. The Jews-harp Flayer. 
— His eyes should be hazel ; use raw sienna and white, 
touch with white, as scon in the engraving, toward his 
right hand ; tint the whites a little with the same ; touch, 
with vermilion very slightly in the corner nearest the 
nose ; his complexion should be daik or sunburnt ; uso 
Indian red instead of vermilion, or darken with burnt 
sienna ; the cheeks, rub through a particle of vermilion 
with the tip of the finder, being careful not to have it 
extend too far toward the nose or eye ; touch his lip 
outside slightly with vermilion and rose madder ; (see 
more particular directions for painting faces in Hia- 
watha's Wooing and Les Orphelines ;) his hat paint 
blue, and touch on the light, outside, with the same, 
lighter ; also, the tip of the sleeves ; his shiit wrist- 
bands, white ; also touch up in the front with the same ; 
make his waistcoat vermilion on the back side, and rose 
madder on the front ; touch outside lights with crimson 
lake and white mixed ; hia pantaloons, Vandyke brown 
and white, rather light ; theapron, white, slightly colored 
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with Vandjke brown ; the chair, yellow ocl.cr ; touch 
outside on the lights with Naples yellow. 

The Girl. — Her hat, Naples yellow; touch on the 
front with the same ; the ribbons and lier dress, per- 
manent blue, mixed with white ; her cape or cloait, pur- 
ple, made with permanent blue, crimson lake, and white ; 
the chemise, white ; touch outside slightly ; the ostrich 
feather, chrome green, or green made from deep chrome 
and permanent blue ; touch outside, at the end, with 
blue, vermilion, and black ; make tbe shoes and stock- 
ings white ; the bench she sits upon, yellow ocher and 
white mixed ; make her flesh white, vermilion, Naples 
yellow, and blue — mostly white, a trifle of each of the 
others ; rub a particle of vermOion through tte flesh 
color on the cheek, with the tip of the finger, as directed 
for Minnehaha in the picture of Hiawatha's Wooing, 
Les Orphclincs, and other of our engravings ; her hair, 

The 5o!/. — Hair, raw sienna, lighter than the girl; 
mix with white , his flesh, darker a trifle ; his apron, 
white, with delicate blue stripes ; touch on the front 
with the same ; his pants, Vandyke brown, raw sienna, 
and white mised. 
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The Dog. — White; his tongue and lips vermilion, 
also the corner of the eye ; make tlie mason work 
white; in some places show the bricks underneath a 
brick red, on the back Indian red, on the front rose 
madder in uneven spots, and near the woodwork, as if 
the piaster was broken ; touch wtitc between the bricks, 
as seen in brickwork ; have the woodwork in the roof 
and against the plaster work, yellow ocher, mixed with 
a little Indian red ; the thatch between the rafters, a 
greenish-brown, as mentioned in the Little Bird ; the tub 
on the shelf paint light blue, and touch on the front with 
same ; the cloth in it have vermilion on the back side, 
rose madder on the front; the bunch of beets, crimson 
lake, with green tops; can touch outside the same; paint 
the decanter on the shelf as half fillod with wine, mad- 
dor lake each side the lower half; the upper half, white ; 
the jugs, bottles, etc., the colors usually seen of such 
articles, touching outside on the lights ; same used on the 
back ; the cupboard back, Vandyke brown, raw sienna, 
and white mixed ; these also touch on the face (lighter) 
with the same, on the lights left in the engraving. The 
effect is given pidncipally ivith the delicate touches on 
the face or front of the picture, on the lights ; still they 
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may be left out if the paintei docs not feci confident 
to uiidcrlalie it. 

This, with its mate, the Little Eird, for Grecian and 
antique painting, sent post paid, nicely done up on a 
roller, on receipt of f 1.20. 

The Little Bmn. — A beautiful new engraving, from 
a painting by Brunet. Size of plate eight and a half 
by ten and a half. Price, 60 cents. This, with jU 
mate. The Jewa-harp Lesson, are most perfect imita- 
tions of oil painting yet published, when done in the 
Grecian stylo. 

DiEECiross FOE Painting. The Man. — His cap 
stripe with emerald green and orange chrome ; touch on 
the outside with tbc same ; his eye have hazel ; use raw 
sienna and white; also tint the ivhites a little with the 
same ; flesh color, use vcrniilion, a particle, white, and 
a little raw sienna ; his lips, use vermilion ; touch lips 
on the outside with rose madder ; the cheeks, rub 
through a particle of vermilion with the tip of the 
finger, being careful not to have it extend too far to- 
ward the eye, chin, and nose ; his neck-tie paint ver- 
milion on the back, rose madder on the front ; his coat 
have light blue, permanent blue and white ; the cloth 
U* 
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lying in his lap make a soiled white — use white and a 
little Vandyke brown ; his pants, use yellow ocher and 
white ; his stockings, blue, white, and black, mixed light ; 
paint his shoes white where the lights aie, and mix with 
black for the rest. Ee careful to preserve the lights and 
shades in this, and all pictures done in this style, or in 
antique. Paint the chair chrome green ; touch outside 
the lights with white very delicately. 

The Boy with the Mug. — 'Paint his hat Naples yel- 
low ; touch on the rim, outside, with same ; his face, 
same as man, a little lighter ; his collur, white ; his 
waistcoat, stripe vermilion, deep chrome, and emerald 
green; touch on the front the same; the dipper paint 
white ; hia jacket, vermilion on the back, on the front, 
madder lake; touch on the front with vermilion; paint 
his hair raw sienna. 

The smaller Boy. — Taint his apron white ; his sleeve, 
purple, blue, and white, in stripes ; his pants, yellow 
ochcr mixed with Vandyke brown ; his shoes, the bot- 
tom a reddish black ; the cliair he kneels in paint In- 
dian red ; touch on the front with the same ; the basket 
nest paint yellow ocher ; touch on the front, and on the 
spires of straw, with Naples yellow. 
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The Little Bird. — Paint chrome yellnw ; the chair, 
same as the one tHe man sits in; the other baskets 
paint Kaplea yellow; touch on the front with the same; 
the leaves in the basket, cmera/d gi-ceu ; the beets, crim- 
son lake ; the woodwork over it, around the fireplace, 
the rafters and bench, paint yellow ocher ; touch on the 
front with Naples yellow ; the mason work paint white, 
also the floor. A great improvement in the picture may 
be made by touching the plaster, where it looks rough, 
with crimson lake, in uneven spots, as if the plaster were 
broken off; after, touch on the front with the same, and 
touch witli wiiite, as if plaster between the bricks ; paint 
the lantern wliite ; touch on the front with the same - 
the fish, white, slightly tinted with blue ; the square 
bottle, black, except in the light places, which paint 



white ; touch on the front ; the little i 



, paint half up 



with madder lake, both sides, as if half full of liquid, 
the other half white ; the thatch, chrome green and raw 
sionna mixed ; the two jugs paint white where the light 
shows, and mix with Indian red for the rest — blend to- 
gether a little with the tip of the finger ; touch outside 
the lights with white ; paint the barrel Naples yellow ; 
touch with the same outside. 
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Les ORniELiNES — This is one of the most fovorite 
pictures published ; but as the directions are quite long, 
they arc not inserted here The sheet containing them 
will be sent gratis on application to the puhlishers of this 
work. Ketail price, §1.00. 

In addition to these, wc publish a large variety of 
small trial pictures, of pleasing subjects and artistic 
execution, which retail at twelve and a half cents apiece. 
New pictures, either from standard classic originals, or 
drawn by our first artists, are constantly being added 
to the list given above, all especially designed for Gre- 
cian painting, and accompanied with full directions for 
painting, for which there is no extra charge. Instances 
have come to the knowledge of the publishers, where 
some of these pictures, after being painted, have brought 
the high price of $50 ; and numberless instances where 
prizes and premiums have been taken. Thoy are sent 
post paid by mail, on a roUer, on receipt of advertised 
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\\ TO PUNT IN'W \TEIl COLORS. 
i^Iq the advance section on Photograph 
Painting are many suggestions equally valuable in 
this.) To suceeed well in this, one of the most beau- 
tiful as well as one of the most difficult of the fine 
arts, will require, in addition to a natural taste, a cer- 
tain degree of industry that will be indispensable to 
success. Tliere are two kinds of water color painting in 
(131) 
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general use. Wo profor uaing the moist colors for land- 
scape painting, and the dry cake colors for flowers. The 
moist colors are put in Kttle earthen pans, and fitted into 
a tin box, with a palette, all complete for painting out of 
doors or on the table. The materials to be procured for 
water color painting are, colors, sable brushes, paper, a 
drawing board, an eraser, an old silk handkerchief for 
wiping out lights, a small bottle of gum water, a soft 
sponge, a one and a half inch flat camel's hair brush, a 
china palette, or a set of saucers. 

The paper most desirable for landscapes in water color 
should bo rather rough on the surface, as, if it is too 
smooth, the painting loses much of that boldness which 
characterizes the English school. Whatman's paper is 
considered the best. 

Brushes. — A complete set of brushes comprises a one 
and a half inch flat camel's hair, one each of swan, 
goose, duck, and crow; best sable brushes; select those 
that come to a point when charged with water, and 
when bent a little on one side, will spring back to tlie 
proper position without splitting. 

Colors. — For landscapes, a tin sketching bos, contain- 
ing gamboge, French blue, raw and burnt sienna, yel- 
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low ocher, Venetian red, Vandyke brown, rrussian blue, 
olive green, brown madder, crimson lake, Indian yellow, 
and a bottle of Chinese white. 

Slrelching and Preparing the Paper — The painting 
side of "V^ hatman s paper is knjwn b\ holdm^ up the 
paper between jour eye and tlit li^ht, and rcibns the 
name in proper position trom left to ri^ht This niu«t 
be the outside Place the piper on a fable and moisten 
the back well with a soft sponge ind clean water let it 
remain a shoit time, it the paper is thick so that it mav 
become saturated then pldce it in the fiame Df jour 
drawing board confinm^ it with the crosa bais Some- 
times the paper after being damped is put upon i j lam 
clamped drawing board fastened down with ^^1 lo lound 
the edges , this mode of straining ciuaes a little mne 
care, and is not so expeditious 

Mijnns out Lights — Tht parts of a picture iftcr the 
color IS on) that require half lights shoul 1 be tieated as 
follows Alirk out with ^our brnsh and clean water the 
paits jou wish lighter, and then appl^ a little blotting 
] ^])|^l to absorb the moisture ne-^t wipe it hard with a 
s k hanikeichief and if not sufficient repeat it if ^ou 
dtsiie it still lighter use the rubber 
12 
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ily be removed if required ; as by hard rubbing the sur- 
face of the paper is liable to be disturbed. Proceed with 
all the minute details, sparing no pains in tbe sketching ; 
the time is by no means thrown away, for you are remu- 
nerated for it wlicn painting, aa you can work with per- 
fect coniidenco up to your aketch-marka. Tho appear- 
ance of a good sketch should be lightness in the extreme 
distance, working a little stronger as the foreground is 
approached. In the foreground, boldness, observing a 
fineness of line on the light side, and breadth and depth 
on the shade side, so that even tbe pencil sketch may be 
suggestive of what the picture will be. 

In commencing to color, the drawing should be ele- 
vated a little at the back, to allow the color to flow 
downward. Moisten all your drawing ^vith the flat 
brush ; press your blotting paper upon it to absorb the 
superfluous moisture. As an example of a method, we 
will suppose that the artist has a tin sketching box, with 
divisions in it. In one of these, make a pale tint of 
Indian yellow and crimson lake; in another, a tint of 
French blue, with a little of the other witli it, so as to 
make it pearly ; charge your swan quill brush pretty full 
with this pearly tint, and then work in the crimson tint. 
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gradually adding a little more Indian yellow aa you ap- 
proach the Lorizon ; carry the tints down to the edge, 
varying with burnt sienna, or more yellow, or the pearly 
tint, according to the nature of the subject. When dry, 
if the colors arc not blended sufficiently together, or too 
dark, pass the flat brush, with clean water, backward 
and forward, to subdue and soften them. The white- 
ness of the paper will thus be removed by a graduated 
tint, which may be made available as an undertone for the 
colors that come over fhcm. The sky may now he deli- 
cately tinted with pure French blue, and clouds formed, 
The distant hills can be carefully painted in with pearly 
gray, and increased with more color as you proceed to- 
ward the middle distance, adding more or less madder 
brown and yellow ocher, as the subject may require. 
The distant hills may be strengthened, if required, with 
a little French blue, and perhaps warmed with a little 
crimson lake. Let the foreground be paler than the 
general tone ; the sky and hills should bo finished be- 
fore the trees are commenced. Have a free touch, leav- 
ing little openings now and then for the light to strike 
through ; beginning at the top and working downward, 
with your brush pretty well charged, varying the greens 
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4S yon wish tlicm, inaking them ivitli gamboge, raw and 
burnt sionna, and Prussian lilue. Increase the tone of 
the shadows with another brush, but with the same 
color, only adding a trifle more blue, and some crimson 
lake, to make a neutral tint. The foliage that catches 
the sunlight should incline to a yellow tint. Paint the 
trunks and stems with Vandyke brown. Repeat the 
tints on the foliage when dry, until the required form 
and depth arc obtained. For winter trees, cobalt blue 
and Vandyke brown, mixed, make a good color to 
paint in the network and branches of fine trees. Some 
artists, in finishing their paintings, use gum to bring 
out and enrich colors. Never use gum water in the 
sky or distance, as it washes off- so readily, and disturbs 
every color near it. In finishing up the picture, you 
are referred to the different methods of producing effects 
by wiping out and scraping. The opaque white is very 
serviceable in finishing, or for assisting in the introduc- 
tion of figures in the foreground. Parts can be pen- 
ciled in with white, and stained over with the requi- 
site color. 

Flower Painting in Water Colors. — Henry Ward 
Eeecher, in one of his lectures, asserts that " if a man 
12* 
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does not love flowers, he is not born perfect." This 
remark we cheerfully indorse, aa it sponges out the pre- 
tended superiority of a class of artists who look down 
from their high pinnacle of fame, and ignore flower paint- 
ing, considering it merely a genteel trifle. This opinion, 
we are sorry to say, is prevalent among some artists who 
ought to know hetter ; for flowers and their associations - 
are ever attended with pleasing reminiscences, and ho 
who can best transfer their appearance to paper should 
be classed among the valuahle artists. 

The artist's palette is greatly enriched by the color 
maker who obtains his brightest suggestions from flower 
tints, and is conser[nontly enabled to imitate more close- 
ly those brilliant colors Nature has so bountifully scat- 
tered among her choice flowers. 

The colors and materials requisite for flower painting 
are, carmine, crimson lake, cobalt blue, Prussian blue, 
vermilion, gamboge, raw sienna, burnt sienna, burnt 
umber, Chinese white, yellow ocher, and Indian ink ; in 
addition to these, a set of saucers, a little dissolved gum 
arable, and a few sable brushes. T]icso colors are suf- 
ficient for ordinary purposes ; but if flowers of superior 
finish are required, it will be necessary to add the fol- 
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lowing : Eosc pink, or roso madder, royal scarlet, Indian 
yellow, Indian red, iftdigo, smalts blue, sepia, Vaadjke 
brown, sapphire green, and emerald green. 

Flower painting can be done to good advantage on 
Whatman's hot pressed paper, stretched on a board, in 
the same manner as directed for water-cobv landscape 
painting. Busli flowers are more generaUy painted on 
London board ; the ivory surface is sometimes preferred. 
In sketching flowers from nature, or from copies, it 
is essentially requisite to make an accurate and clean 
skotcb ; for tins purpose make a fine point to your pen- 



md draw the marks fail 



require too 



frequent use of the rubber, as by rubbing (unless very 
carefully done) the smooth surface of the paper is liable 
to be disturbed. AVhen the sketch is finished, moisten 
all the parts intended to be painted with a brush mod- 
erately full of water. (Distilled water, or, if this can not 
be readily obtained, soft or rain water wOl answer ; never 
use bard water, unless it has been boiled.) By coating 
the piece over with water, it prepares the paper better 
to receive the colors. Most of the flowers are com- 
menced by coating over tlio shaded parts witb Indian 
ink, or neutral tints very pale, so blending the shades 
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that thoy will be impprceptil)!;' lost. To do this, two 
brushes arc required, one charged ivith the color, the 
other nearly dry. The leaves are ti'eatcd in the same 
way ; the flowers, after being carefully shaded with, neu- 
tral, are coated with local color, or as near tlieir respec- 
tive color as the general tint can be obtained ; finish 
either with a number of soft washes, or with small 
touches. This latter style is called stippling, and if 
done with skill, is very beautiful ; but as it takes time, 
taxing the patience of the most patient, it is not so gen- 
erally adopted as the wash and softening style. By 
practice, the eye will become accustomed to obscn'e a 
variety of shades, where before they could barely dis- 
criminate any. 

Green leaves, when of a yellowish pale green, and 
bright, are painted with gamboge, and a very little 
Prussian blue, and penciled over until the desired effect 
is obtained ; for darker green leaves, use more Prussian 
blue, finishing with stronger color ; for the deepest 
shades, add a little crimson lake, or Vandyke brown, or 
burnt sienna, as the shades may require ; for decayed 
leaves, use burnt sienna, Indian yellow, and crimson 
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YnUoi^ rhiccis. — In paintmg yellow flowers, examine whether 
the shades are warm or cool; and if the latter, paint them with 
Indiaii ink ; if the former, paint them in with a little burnt umber. 
Vt'hen dry, coat evenly over with gamboge — the general tint ot the 
flower. 'Where the high light strikes, it can be washed out a little 
with the second brush, slightly moist. Repeat the color in the 
stronger parts, finishing, if requisite, with a httle carmine, or hnrnt 
sienna, added to the gamboge. 

Bine Hoicera.—Caat them evenly with cobalt or smalts, accord- 
ing to the tint. Smalts blue is rather difficult to coat on evenly, 
and should not be used until some skill and experience are obtained. 
Cobalt, with a little rose madder added, may be used as a substi- 
tute. Shade the deeper parts of the flower with a little Prussian 
blue added to it and if a i erj deep sh^dc is req jirc 1 add nidigo. 
Piirple Floa-e s — Make the des led tint with cirmine an 1 Prus- 
sian blue, increasing the shade to the depth requ rid using more 
color and less water 

Ncar/cl Fhice s — Pa nt the h! adcs m » ith cobalt bli t a id a lit- 
tle Indian red then coitit smouthlj with roiil scarlet jr m lack 
of this color, use carmme and gimboge mixed the proper tint, 
finishing up with carmine on the shade If the flower is coated 
with royal scirlet add carmme to it in the finiuhm 

White Flotre s —Some are hrst shaded with Indim ink while 
others are shaded with a neutral composed ol cobaJt blue rose 
madder, and a little Indian jtUow. "mien dry, some ot the petals 
are slightly tinted with a weak shade of yellow ochcr, some por- 
tions with cobalt blue, others with a greenish neutral : the anthers, 
if not left white, should be done with permanent white, added to 
Indian yellow, and carefully dotted with weak burnt sicnnn. 

The Dnep Crimson, Tuscan Ease.— Shade aU the petals more or 
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Ief.9 witli Indian ink, until it would pass for a finished drawing in 
Indian ink ; then coat it twice with strong carmine, and finieh the 
deep shades by adding a little Prussian blue to the carmine. 

PtJiS Hose. This flower is the most difficult of any to paiiit. aa 
it requires so much delicacy of manipulation to give it its true 
representation. The most successful method is to paint in the 
shades with pure cobalt blue, and then coat all over with a pale 
shade of carmine, with a little vermilion added. This is repeated 
on some of the petals until the requisite depth is obtained ; some 
of the outside petals may require a second working over with the 
cobalt, to give them a thin, transparent, neutral appearance. 

Arranging and Grouping. — With those who possess 
naturally a good eye for color, the most pleasing arrange- 
ments of form and color will naturally suggest them- 
selves without the least effort on the part of the designer. 
For those who arc deficient in innate fastc, it would be 
well to study a few groupings and colorings of the best 
flower painters. Sometimes a very pleasing effect is ob- 
tained hy placing the light flowers in the center, such as 
white, light pink, pale yellows, and have the rich, dark- 
colored flowers outside — such as dark roses, hollyhocks, 
fleurs de lis, etc., thereby making color a substitute for 
light and shade. The most pleasing groups are painted 
with a slight predominance of warm coloring. Some 
artists p^nt nearly two thirds of the flower grouping with 
warm colors. 
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^HrOEEM PilM^G Tli-i shle of 
punting hd« had mdnj nanef, namelj, 
Poonali 1 ainting. Theorem Painting, and 
Oriental Painting. It is better adapted to fruits, birds, 
and butterflies, than to landscapes and heads. It will 
enable you to paint on paper, silk, velvet, crape, and 
light-colored wood. 

To make Horn Paper. — Take equd parts of copal, 
13 (145) 
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mastic, and Japan varnisli ; add to the mixture half as 
much balsam of fir as there is of either of the var- 
nishes, and a piece of white wax the size of a tliim- 
ble ; simmer these together till the wax is melted. If 
tbe composition is too thick, add a little spirits of tur- 
pentiae. Put it upon, one side of the paper while it is 
■warm, the paper haying been previously prepared with 
painter's oil, to make it transparent ; the oil must be 
put upon both sides of tbe paper, rather warm, and the 
whole of the paper lie together one nigbt ; then wiped 
with a cloth to absorb the oil on the surface, and dried 
one week in the sun before varnishing. Each side of 
the paper must be varnishod twice, and the greatest care 
taken to dry it well. 

Trace the picture you intend to copy on white paper, 
with a soft lead pencil, then mark those parts which do 
not touch each other with a figure 1. Lay the horn 
paper over the sketch, and trace with a sharp-pointed 
penknife, or large pin, all the objects marked 1. Mark 
another piece of horn paper for theorem 3, and cut again ; 
thus continue till you have enough theorems cut for your 
whole picture. Of course, it will require much more time 
to cut a set of theorems nicely, than it would to draw one 
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picture ; tut remember that a good set of theorems is 
equal to twentj'flve or thirty sketches. Tho durability 
of your theorems will depend upon the care with which 
you treat them. 

Do not attempt to paint with less than a dozen stiff 
brushes, because you must have one for every color you 
need to use ; and, as has been mentioned elsewhere, put 
a few drops of water on your palette with the end of 
llie brush, to avoid dipping the bristles in water. 

Lay the theorem on the paper on which you intend to 
paint. (Good drawing paper is best for the first at- 
tempt.) Press the theorem firmly down with weights 
at each comer, and proceed to paint. 

Commence with a leaf; take plenty of paint, a very 
little moist, on your brush, and paint in the cut leaf of 
the theorem ; hold the brush upright, and manipulate 
quickly with a circular motion. It is best to begin at 
a little distance from, and work toward, the edge ; if you 
take just enough paint, it goes on softly and smoothly ; 
if too much, it looks dauby ; if too little, spotted. 

To shade the leaves, cut bits of horn paper on the 
edge, in the form of the large veins, and laying on the 
leaf already painted, paint from this edge into the leaf; 
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slip the paper, and p:iint other Teined parts in the 

If successful ivith a leaf, fry a grape. We paint first 
purple, then hlue, and finish off ivith carmine. 

On removing the last of your theorems, if you see any 
inequality in the painted parts, lay the theorem on again 
and correct ; if any spaces, fill up hy dotting in with a 
fine brush. All stalks, fibers, dots, etc., must be put in 
with camel's hair pencils. 

In many parts of a painting, the effect is hightened 
by striking on paint here and there with the stiff brush, 
and blending the edges together to produce softness. 

To paint on Wood. — Choose hard wood, of light 
color ; paint as above, and varnish when done. 

To paint on Vehet. — Select firm, white cotton 
velvet. Use the paints a little more moistened. 

To paint on Silk, Salin, and Crape. — Sine the 
parts to be painted with gum Arabic, or isinglass, and 
proceed as with drawing paper. We have seen ball 
dresses painted, with belts and neck ribbon to match ; 
also white crape dresses, with vines of gold and silver. 
See article upon Gilding. 
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AND OBSERVATIONS UPON THEM.* 

3 a light pbotograph for coloring, in 
preference to a very dark one, and 
let the general hue be gray, inclin- 
ing to black in the shadows. See 
that it be well defined, that the 
shadows and middle tints are clear, 
and that the background he free 
i^ from hleraishos and black and 
_ / l\ white spots. 

\l The heavy, dark tints which pre- 

some photographs are badly adapted for fair 




complexions, as coi 


tisidetable difficulty is experienced in 


working the gray 


tints over them ; indeed, the only 


way left for the 


artist is to lighten them up with 


• Many of Ibe principle 


s and Buggeeliona in this eeclion are equally appU- 


cable lo jointing in Beneri 


Bl. 
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a little body color, than which nothing can be more 
objectionable, because all gray and pearly tints ought to 
be purely transparent, so that the flesh color may be 
seen under them. When the complexion is dark, the 
difficulty ia considerably lessened ; for, upon the applica- 
tion of the naim colors, these heavy photographic tones 
decrease in depth, and assume a color which is not badly 
adapted for finishing the pearly tints upon. Ladies' and 
children's portraits should always be lighter in the 
shadows than the masculine head, for tho purpose of 
giving that softness which is their characteristic ; painters 
usually throw more light upon them than they do upon 
the male head, which is better suited to a depth of shadow. 
Heads of aged persons, of both sexes, should likewise be 
placed in a full light, as it tends to soften and subdue the 
prominent markings of age. 

Always have a duplicate copy before you while at 
work, to refer to and assist in keeping the resemblance ; 
but, if possible, get the original of the photograph to 
give you two or three sittings, so that you may copy the 
colors from life, for it must be evident to erery one that 
a good portrait can not be produced unless nature be taken 
fur the model. 
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It is evident that you must first paint the flesh, thereby 
partially obscuring the photogi'aphic tones and shadows, 
and vport it lay tbe shadows, gray and pearly tints, as 
they really do occur in nature, all, in point of color, 
being widely different from the photographic shades. 

If you have never attempted any thing from the life, it 
will be advisable to procure a photograph from an oil or 
crayon portrait, and, placing it before yon, proceed to copy 
the various tints as they appear in the picture. It will 
perhaps surprise you to observe how much of a good 
painting is made up of shadows, gray and pearly tints, 
which you will easily detect by moving a piece of white 
paper about to various parts of the face : you will then 
observe how much these tints prevail, and how far they 
go toward forming one harmonious whole. 

If you are an amateur photographer, place your sitter 
a little higher than is usually done, as by that means you 
will give the neck ils due length, and consequently add 
dignity to the head; for it looks exceedingly ungraceful 
to see the shoulders upon a line with the ears, which is 
always the case when the sitter is upon a low chair, and 
the operator is looking down upon him. Portrait and 
miniature painters invariably place their sitters higher than 
themselves — photographers too frequently the reverse. 
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If you use a screen to form a background, place it 
some distance from the sitter — say tkree feet, or evea 
more — to gain space or atmospliero behind the head; 
and if you introduce curtains, take care to Iteep them 
away from the portruit, so that they may not appear to 
he a part of it. Do not be over-anxious to crowd your 
picture, as many professed photographers do, with gaudy 
bed-furniture curtains, old-tashioned chairs, vases of arti- 
ficial flowers, plaster of Paris pillars, etc., and the usual 
table placed so conveniently for the sitter to lean upon, 
and for no other purpose — making the head a secondary 
object entirely. Such " professors " either know nothing 
of the rules of composition, or are anxious to give their 
customers as much as they can for their money. 

Preparation for Photographs. — There being some dif- 
ficulty in apportioning the ingredients for size to harden 
the surface of photographs, and many chemists having 
urged objections against its use, as tending to injure the 
photographic tones, wo have, therefore, given the matter 
a careful consideration, which has resulted in the follow- 
ing receipt ; — 

Take a piece of white glue, {that made from parchment is 
the best,) about as large as a nut, and put it into a cup with 
three table- spoonfuls of warm water, and as much ground 
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alum as will cover a quarter of a dollar ; stir them well till 
the size and alum are diasolyed, and apply the mixture. 

To prepare the Photograph. — Dip a flat camel-hair 
htush into the preparation, and go gently over the whole 
surface of the photograph, taking care not to make it too 
wet. It should be merely brushed over slightly; but 
every part must be covered, or the color will sink into 
the places you have missed. 

When it is dry, wash it with a sponge and cold water, 
to remove any extraneous matter which may have lodged 
on it. Gum or paste the back, and lay it down on a good 
thick piece of card-hoard, and, placing a sheet of ivriting 
paper on the foce of the photograph, with a silk hand- 
kerchief rub it softly, to smooth and flatten it down; 
when dry, it is ready to work upon. 

Some photographic papers are more porous than others, 
and will therefore require two coats of the preparation ; 
but one is generally enough. Wet a corner of the pho- 
tograph with color, and if it washes off', leaving no indi- 
cation of a stain, it is in a condition to work upon ; but 
should the color sink into the paper, it will be necessary 
to give it another coat. It is essential that the paper be 
well hardened, as every thing depends upon it ; for, if 
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ready referred to. 

Colors. — The under-mentioned colors, in cakes, arc 
necessary. (We affix tlie prices of Wicsor & Newton's 
paints, as ttey are by far the best.) 



Carmine .... 


. . |1,25 


Emerald Green , , , $0.25 


KoseMaddfi- . . 


. . . rs 


Indigo 25 


Crimson I.ako . . 


... 38 


Prussian Blue 25 


Venetian Eed , . 


. . . 2fl 


Burnt Sienna 25 


Indian Red . . . 


... 25 


Burnt Umber 25 




... 25 




Chrome, 1, 2. 3 . 


... 25 


Vandyke Brown .... 25 


Indmn Yellow . , 


... 38 


Jladdur Brown .... 38 


Roman Oclier . . 


... 25 


Ivory Black 2.5 


Gamboge . . . 


... 25 


Chinese Wliite 38 


Cobalt .... 


... 50 


Constant White .... 38 


Frencli Blue . . 


... 75 


Ilalf cakes at half price. 
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^ Cm^lant mite is nearly ont of use, Chinese or zinc white hav- 
ing almost superseded it ; the only pacts it is adapted for being the 
light on the eye, lace, and linen. It possesses little or no body, 
and is therefore valueless in cloth febiios. 

Cliinese, or Zinc -tVAilc. — This is the most valuable white (hat a 
photographic coloriht can use it washes freely, either by itself or 
m combination ivifh other c lors and possesses this advantage 
over other whites that it does not thange color in drying. Flake 
white which wa= so much u cd bj miniature painters, invariably 
dried several shides lighter than when first applied to the paper 
or ivory and n is liable to chmge Chinese white must be kept 
away as muth as [ossible fiom anv color which has iron in Its 
(ompos tion a it has been found to be affected by it. It is used 
for light, upon cloth metil etc In its pure state it is shadowed 
■>Mth cold graj deepening mto a Hatk in the darkest places, 

luiian 1 llotc —A mat pi\ erful color, used in flesh and dra- 
peries , IS permanent, and works extremely well ; forms, witli 
indigo and burnt sienna, several beautiful greens, etc. ; shadowed 
with sepia and purple lake, 

/iirfi'ffB rellotc. Indigo, and Burnt Sieiata are useful for green dra- 
peries and backgiounds. 

Gamboge, Indigo, and Bumf Stoma form a good green for dra- 
peries and backgrounds. Green is not a good color to use too 
ireelv m portraits, for unless the flesh be very sallow, it spoils it. 
Subdue it as much as possible, and shadow with lake and sepia, 
glazing with Vandj-ke brown. 

Cadmium Yolloir. — A very bright color, and its durability may 
be relied upon ; it is serviceable in draperies, anil in forming orange 
tints, but is too powerful for flesh. 

Gamboge. — Not a good color for flesh, as it is too brassy ; usc- 

14 
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ful in its combination with indiso and burnt sienna, in forming a 
multitude of greens and browns. 

Emerald Green. — Very useful for the high lights of some bright 
greens and stones in jewelry ; when mixed with gamboge it forms 
a dullcatc pale greeu for ladies' dresses, the high lights for wMch 
have zinc white and lemon ehrome added to the local color. 

All green drapery should be kept aw ay from the fleih as much 
as possible. Shaded as other greens 

Chrome. — There are five different ohidts (t chiome, commencmg 
■with a pale primrose, and deepening into a powerful or'ui^e, they 
are all opaque, are good working colors, and art sumetimes used 
in dark flesh tints, and always for the reflecttd l:f,hta under the 
chin. With indigo they form a numbLr ol different shades of 
green, which may oocasionally be used for background draperies, 
when the photograph is heavy and dark Chrome i» hkmise used 
for gold ornaments, although Roman OLher is to be preferred, 
when used in its pure state, it is shaded with burnt umber, and, in 
the darkest parts, burnt umber and lake. High lights, the local 
color and Chinese white. '•., 

Homan Ockcr. — Useful in draperies and for strengthening up the 
yellows in very dark complexions, and is, perhaps, the best yellow 
for gold ornaments. It serves likewise for all kinds of flaxen hair, 
either by itself, or when combined with sepia, but is not often used 
in draperies. 

Bxtmt Sienna is too foxy a color for flesh, although in very dark 
oomplenions it is sometimes admitted ; but generally the Indian yel- 
low or Roman ocher is to be preferred. If there be an out-door 
scene for the baekgromid of the portrait, this color, when combined 
with indigo and gamboge, will be found very useful for all kinds of 
foliage, these three colors forming a number of green tints. High 
lights, chrome ; shadows, umber and lake. 
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ntraniariiie. — For durability and brilliancy, there i; 
bine at nil to be compared to ultramarine, and although 



m ba k"r th 

p rf RT al 

blues, requires subduing with warm bron-ns. By candle-light it 
Baaumes a dark, heavy appearance, almost approaching to black. 
Treated in the lights, and shaded as cobalt ; when the color is used 
ill great strengrji, the shadows must be powerful. 

Coball Permancut, and a od working color ; used freely in 

grays, pearly tints, and shadows — washed or stippled over indigo 
for blue skies and backgronnds. Blue, being a cold color, is apt 
to destroy the effect of your picture, unless you subdue or kill it ; 
negatiTe it, therefore, as much as you can, by toning it down with 
warm colors, keeping all your shadows of a browuinh tint, and 
leaving your high lights only positive blue. These remarks apply 
solely to hlue draperies. 

Pnitslan Blue is not admissible in flesh tints at all, being Hablo 
to turn to a greenish hue. It is very useful tor blue draperies, and 
when mixed with gamboge, bright greens are produced. Prussian 
blue, and lake or carmine, make a number of purples, violets, 
lilacs, &c. 
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/nrfijo. — Avery dark bluo, and a good working color, useful, 
with gamboge and burnt sienna, in forming greens and browns of 
almost every possible shade; while with carmine it produces pur- 
ples and violets, and may sometimes be taken, uistc.d of cobalt, 
for the dark shadows of the face Lidigo and Prussian blue make 
an escellent color for blue cloth — add a little lake if you desire 
to produce a coppery blue, which so frequently occurs 

If you would have a blue background of considerable depth, but 
at the same liinc not gUrmj, w ash m with mdigo or mdigo and 
lake and work OM,r iMth u bait 

Indigo and Carmine —An excellent purpk and betfir adapted 
for draperies than Prussian blue and carmine being less gaudy in 
both instances the eannme u^cd should in. dissolved m ammonia, 
and no gum added 

(armine is the most brilliant crim=on nc poise '; and when 
mixed with vermilion formi thi, best color for iffic r» coats ind 
background draperies but for the latter purpo c it must be much 
BuMu"d Spmt earmme and thu blues form mini useful purples, 
&c (bee PiH^iun Blue ) Spu'it carmme la made m fh^ lclb«. 
ing manner Obtam some eilcr in powder wet it with a few 
drops of hquid ammonia ind let it stand till the spirit evaporates 
and It is then with the addition of a httk water fit for uac It is 
better for driperiea than the cake olir lut it must not be used 
in flesh tint* 'Should it become dry artd unfit for use put in a 
little water to moisten it there is no neeessilj for a second 
apphcation of ammonia unleas it dcic-. up n Ih photograph n 1 
comes off 

Indiffo Gamboqe, aiui Burnt Sierma — 4 brown made up of the 
above thiee colors is useful m hair, draperies, etc. 

Carniine and VermiUuH makes, perliaps, the very best color for 
officers' coats, and draperies of a like description, but it is loo 
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bright fo use in the baokstound irnle s jou subdue it Bhith may- 
be done with sepia and lake 

Soae Madder. — Amtst u eful color in flesh and an itions and 
when necesaarj', may be strength ned with ItL or vtrmiiion jt 
works well, but posschwa hltle mtensitj Rjat madder tinta are 
found in j-outh ; but aa >our sitter approaches n Idle ^e a 1 ttle 
lake or Tennilion is add d to heighten them Portt ts of aged 
persons have more lake than madder, while m thee n ] le\ ons of 
children vermilion predominates over the latter color Roie mad 
der is a good color for glazing the under lip 

Crimson Lake. — For flesh tints and draptnes all lake? arc ex 
ceedingly usefiil, not only by themselves, but in their coml mat ons 
with other eolors. "WTien used as a shado v color \ h sep a t 
is better to have purple lake. 

VermUioii is frequently used in flesh washes f r f r people and 

children ; but it must be with extreme caution a t s 1 1 e ^ hcivT 

color In Its pure stite it is a good color for the 1 [ s Hemen 

°^ fi different \em ihon i z prmil 

m d nge vermihon but jou cai make 

an d di g to the first, caimme for the a arlet 

d g mboge g which will in er c erv purpose 

C m d d children's irnauons 

B A t, and of great use m flc h w th 

ca rm d tie Indmi yello t f rms a a^h 

w m difi will do for aln oat e erv on ple-^ 

ion. Miniature painters, with this color, toha rose n a 1 1 r and 
Indian yellow, make their gray shadows and pearl mts 

Venetian Red, differing but slightly from 1 ht red may be Ti=cd 
for precisely the same purposes. 

Indian Bed. — A good color for strengthening the darkest shad- 
ows on the face, but must be used sparingly, being in its nature 
14* 
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very powerful ; has great boUy, and inclines to a pui-plo hue. It is 
durable and woiks well, and when nsed with lake, is a good color 
for putting iu the upper lip mth. 

Burnt Ui/iier. — A good working iioloi, hut seldom nsed, excepl 
for hair and draperies. 

Vandyke Bromn. — So named, after the prince of portrait paint- 
ers, in conseqnence of the free use of it in his works. It is a fine 
glazing coloi, and is well adapted for strengthening the shadows 
mider the nose, glazing the darkest shades of grten draperies and 
the hair. This is, perhaps, the most beautiful bronii that we have. 

Madder Broum A very rich brown and of gieat use in dra- 
peries; combined ivith cobiilt, it forms many \try excellent grays 
suitable either for the iace or backgro md 

All madders are said to be permanent 

Sepia is the most useful brown no other entering to largely 
into combination with other colors as this does with like mdigo 
and gamboge a pure transparent bla-k is formed, cakuiatcd for 
silk m dbk thSpandk him make the 

bes f hhph hejes eiebrow 

et( d d un b V oth r br wn 

bem use m h h b ht *lh lirkest 

tin 

Sepia and Indigo A gray formed of the abo> e color vs f ise 

for backgrounds ; may be strengthened in the darker parts w ith 
Bepia alone, and warmed with Vandyke brown 

Sepio Indtqo and La^ form m ixcelltnt black uaed for 
«ilks satins ■uid as a shadow color for bhi,k eloth 'W ith tJieae 
three colors vou ma'^ make a black of an\ requ r d tuit Keep 
the darkest shadows rather red Another black is n a k up f 
indigo purple lake and gamboge and is tquallj as gold as the 
former and used for precisely the same purposes. 
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La«^Uek. — \ Strang body color ; is chiefly used with Climeae 
white for black cloths and velvets, 

Ivary Black. — Much the same as lampblack, and is occasionally 
used in lieu of it. It is, however, a little browner than the former ; 
both work freely. 

Choice of Pencils.— Let tke pencils whicli you select 
be sabic, and of a middling size ; it is very injudicious 
to use BKiall ones, as tliey impart to the work a harsh 
appearance, which is by all means to be avoided ; there- 
fore work with a good-sized pencil, the quill being some- 
what smaller than a goose or swan pen, and capable of 
holding a reasonable quantity of color in fluid. With 
such a one you will be able to give those firm touches 
which are so much admired by judges. You will, how- 
ever, sometimes need to use small pencils, in marking in 
the eyes, nostrils, etc. : but for all large washes they are 
worthless. When purchasing pencils, dip them into 
water, and bring them to a point on the nail of your 
thumb. The hairs must be all of a proportionate length, 
having a fine flue attached to the points, and, when mod- 
erately full of water, should, upon being bent, spring 
back to their original form. See that there be no strag- 
gling hairs about them, and that they do not split or 
divide. A few French camel-hair pencils must also be 
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oLtaiiietl, for you will find tKem very useful in laying 
large washes upon the background where you require 
smoothness, but tKey are not elastic enough for general 
purposes. A flat camel-hair tool, with which to siao the 
photograph, is also necessary. 

Coloring the. face, etc, — Commence with a largo 
pencil to wash in the flesh tint ; go over the whole face, 
and leave it to dry. Then put in the carnations, but 
do not be in a hurry to do too much at once ; keep all 
the colors under, for it is easier to hightcn up, as you 
go on, than to reduce thera, if they are made too pow- 
erful. Put a little color now on each lip ; the upper 
one, which is almost always in shadow, may be laid in 
with lake and vermilion, and the under one with car- 
mine and vermilion, the latter predominating, if the sub- 
ject be juvenile. Give the background a wash, and pro- 
ceed with the draperies. Highten the carnations, and 
lay on the yellows, which are perceptible in almost all 
faces, but more particularly aged ones, about the tem- 
ples, eyes, and month. Strengthen up the eyes, nostrils, 
and mouth with lake, and do the like to the hair with 
the proper shadow color, working in the direction of the 
curls, or in a wavy manner, just as it may be adjusted ; 
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and glaze over the under lip with lake or rose madder, 
in accordance with the natural tint. The wtito of the 
eye, aa it is commonly called, varies in color as age 
advances — in childhood and youth it is nearly a posi- 
tive hlue ; gradually it loses that tint, and merges into 
a pearly tone, while in old age it hecomes nearly yel- 
low. For the pearly tone, you will use a like color to 
the pearly tints of the face, incicasing the blue as you 
approach to childhood, while for aged sitters a pale wash 
of Indian yellow may be taken. The iris must be laid 
in \vith transparent color, then shaded, and afterward 
finished ivith Chinese white. The pupil is always 
touched in with a dark color, and the speck of white 
IS laid on at the last. If the eye be black or brown, 
the same lights are used as for black or brown hair, 
namely, light red and Chinese white for the former, and 
neutral or purple tint and white for the latter. 

It is a practice with several miniature painters, in 
hightening the complexion, to lay the colors in little 
square forms, working their pencils in various directions, 
and learing the interstices to be filled up afterward by 
stippling. This method gives what is called a faU^ ap- 
pearance to the work, and renders it bold and masterly. 
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Others, again, finish off with hatches, and the crossings 
of the pencil somewhat rcaemhle the lines in a fine-line 
engraving of the face, being worked as much as possible 
in the direction of the muscles. But this should not be 
resorted to till near the end of the work ; for if you 
begin too eaily, you will never be able to gain depth, 
and the more you labor, the more wiry, harsh, and dry 
will the character of your performance be. When the 
flesh color has been sufficiently hightened, and is as 
near to the original as you think you can get it, then 
begin with the pearly gray and shadow tints, keeping 
them as pure and transparent as possible, working with 
a light hand, for fear of disturbing the under color, 
which must not be suffered to mix with them, or they 
will become muddy, and consequently lose all their 
transparency. Grays are not intended to hide the 
local color, but only to be passed over it as a glaiie. 

In coloring photographs of ladies, you can not fail 
observing that their necks are always much lighter in 
color than their faces, and that the pearly tints are seen 
in them to advantage ; use the flesh wash much lighter 
for the former than the latter. 

Note that the delicate blending of these pearly tints 
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into the iicsli and shadows, gives softness and rotundity 
to the work ; for if the shadows be left hard against the 
lights, not being duly graduated into them with the 
pearly tint, your picture will appear crude and harsh, 
wanting that connecting link which they form. ITie 
palms of the hands and tips of the fingers are generally 
of a pinky hue, and the backs are much the same in tone 
as tlic neck. In your anxiety, however, to make them 
appear delicate, be careful not to keep them too white, 
as that will mar your picture. But in many instances 
this caution is unnecessary ; for unfortunately photo- 
graphs generally are heary and dark, so that you will 
be necessitated to brighten them up considerably. 

It may now be presumed that the face is nearly fin- 
ished ; ail remaining to be done being to give the sharp, 
spirited touches which occur about the eyes, mouth, and 
nostrils, and impart life and intelligence to the whole 
countenance. If the original of the photograph be dark, 
you will use sepia and purple lake in nearly equal pro- 
portions for that purpose ; but if the sitter be fair, you 
must discard the greater part of the sepia. 

It should have been remarked before, that the shadow, 
which almost always occurs under the nose, may be 
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glazed with Vandyke brown; but be careful not to 
make it heavy. 

The background, hair, and draperies, will next claim 
your attention ; but ere you finish the hair, it will be 
necessary to complete the background, so that the hair 
may not he interfered with by the background color com- 
ing up to or over it ; but let the hair be brought over 
and finished upon the background in a light, fciithery 
manner. When the background ia complete, give the 
last touches to the shadowed parts of the buir, and lay 
on the high lights. 

Ko mention has yet been made of gum, wliich is iu 
request with some photographic colorists, but which had 
better not be resorted to at all if you can possibly do 
without it. However, if your work appears dull and 
spiritless in those places where it should be otherwise, 
a little gum may be used for the eyes, parting of the 
lips, hair, and eyebrows. You may either mix it in the 
color for the last touches, or use it by itself, as a glaze ; 
but do not use much on the picture, for it gives it a dis- 
agreeable appearance. 

Flesh Tints. Ad. 1. Fair Complei-ion. — light red, a little 
carmine or vermilion, and Indian yellow ; be very careful in using 
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«io latter, for the reasons before speeified ; an^l, In the flesh tints 
of very feir children, allow the vermilion to predominate. Carna- 
tions, rose madder, and, if the face be full of color, add a little ver- 
milion to it. 

No. 2. Miiidllng Complexion Much the same as No 1 savin" 
that the light dm in 



light red ant 
ruddy, you m 

to the fleah. 



U 



Th 



lid 



traits are rose madder and ' 
tint. Aged persons have ro 
told appearance to the color 
These tints, No:i. 1. 2, and ; 
for the purpose of receiving the other coloi 
worked over them to bring up the complexion 



be 

po 

milioii, inclining more to the latter 

madder and a little cobalt, to give a 

their cheeks and lips. 

ate indispensable, as general washes, 

which are to be 

the life. 

Uncolored photographic portraits vary so much in tone, that the 
beginner will, perhaps, find some difficulty in mixing up the tints 
for the washes. He must note that the warm-toned ones do not 
require so much Indian yellow as the cold ones do. 

Shadow, Gray, asd Pearly Tints. JVo. I. Fair Complexion, 
— Cobalt, rose madder, Indian j'ellow, and l^ht red, will produce 
every variety of the above, from the most delicate pearl up to the 
strongest sliadow color, and are suitable for every complexion. It 
must be borne in mind that the gray should be kept cool, and the 
shadows warm, and that in laj-ing them on, particular care must be 
taken that the under tints are not disturbed, otherwise you will 
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rainldle the grays, ttc. and make them opaque, ivhich is always to 
be avoided, as it is intended to show the flesh color under them. 

These tints appear to difllr m different LomplL\ ons b it tl e dif 
fecenee is caused more thioufeh thi local color that the* go over 
than, any great alteration m. themschee when the fle h honcrer 
is very pofterful m color the grajs etc must he stronger than 
■when it is dehoite 

No.2. Miid! ig Coipl^ion SAofcw —Darker than Nc 1 aid 
composed of cobalt Indian yellow and m Idcr brown The *l three 
colors produce a gic-it n imber of verj i elul grajs 

No. 3. Dai-k Complexion Shadow. — Rather warmer than No. 2, 
having a little more of the Indian yellow added to the cobalt and 
madder brown. These three tints will answer all purposes in pho- 
tography. No. 1, with, or, if the paper be of a warm bnc, without 
the yellow, forms a good aerviceable gray or pearly tint, useful for 
all complexions. It may be necessary to remark, that yellow is not 
so much ill request for coloring photographs as for painting on 
ivory or ISristol-board ; the photographic paper, in itself partaking 
so much of a warm color, renders it less necessary. 

Hair Colors. — In coloring hair, never shadow it with 
the local color ; all the shadows must he somewhat dif- 
ferent ; and tho same may be said of the high lights. 
Upon brown hair they partake of a purple tinge, and 
the shadows are in general formed with sepia, or sepia 
and lake ; and upon some particular kind of flaxen they 
incline to a greenish color, which is produced by sepia. 
Burnt umber is most useful in brown and auburn hair ; 
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and hero, again, the sepia and lako form the best shadow 
colors. A good mixture for black hair is composed of 
sepia, indigo, and lake, or lake, indigo, and gamboge ; 
the lights slightly inclining to a purple tint, the blue 
predominating. But black hair is of so many different 
hues, that it is impossible to give one general tint which 
will do for all kinds ; you must be guided by nature, 
endeavoring to match tho colors to the best of your abil- 
ity. Put in the general wash broadly, and bring it into 
form with the shadow color ; then lay on the high liwhts 
and reflects with the proper tints, mixed with Chinese 
white. Upon fla-xen hair, you will sometimes be able to 
preserve them ; but in consequence of the photogiaphs 
being dai-k and heavy, you will generally have to put 
them on. Be very particular in keeping the hair in 
masses, and to assist in doing so, use a good-sized pen- 
cil to work with, and never fritter it away into little 
pieces, as if you had determined to show "each partic- 
ular hair." 

Against the background, let it be a little feathery, 
as it appears in nature, and do not permit it to cut 
into the face, as if it were glued upon it. For the 
purpose of assisting the beginner, a few local washes 
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Flaxen Hair The best wash for flaxen hair is undoubtedly 

Roman oeher, which may be modified with sepia to suit the various 
shades. A warmer flaxen is composed of Roman ocber alone, both 
being shaded with Roman oeher and sepia. The high lights for the 
former are made of Chinese ■white mixed with a dtliit puipl 
btifthhbf ylth T h 1 

ht IjAljlyinthhd fit dthptm 

th high I ht t k t keep th m hin k th 

b p il so th t th 1 1 th h m p] thr h 
1h m and mhdui 1 thuttl fthan 

a- r< ptjwhitmthhd Jimtaly 

b t p t t m It, lly dd d t th h d w 1 t 

b tlht t mt ffttthwkt 

isb tt t it 

4 6 II —LI 1 b t imb and m t m h t 
tmibe d 1 k d f tl p t 1 h d A\ h th 

b itn y m dd 1 ttl I t t th b d 

1 k h 1 th b mt imb d 1 k d 1 th d It I 

p t th Id p pi III h li 1 1 tl I tu t d Ch es 

hit 

Chest t n —Dilihtmhth f h h 

1 1 tmt b t mb sipia Ilk hd thplk 

and indigo; m the darkest shadow a kt the indigo and lake pre- 
doniinHte. 

tied Hair. — Very red hair is a color which does not often occur, 
and when met with, subdue or kill it as much as possible, for few 
people are amhitious of possessing it. 

Venetian red and lake, with a little sepia to cool them, form a 
very good mixture for the local tint ; if it be too red, add a little 
gamboge or Roman oeher. 

Should a lady rejoice in this colored hair, keep all blues as far 
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&om it a3 you can, because their presence only helps to exaggerate 
its fiery appearance. Shadow with lake and burnt umber; rery 
darkest parts, sepia and lake. High lights, a delicate purple and 
Chinese white. 

Dark Broicn Hair. — Sepia alone, or sepia and lake, or sepia and 
burnt umbei ; lights inclining to purple. 

Graij Uatr. — Sepia and cobalt, or sepia and indigo, made into a 
pab wash ; indeed, any of the grays may be used, provided they 
are in accordance with the color intended to be represented. Gray 
hair is sometimes of a warm hue, and sepia is a close approximation 
to it ; shadow with sepia. 

Bhck Hair. — The best color for black hair is composed of sepia, 
indigo, and lake, or lake, indigo, and gamboge, making the rod or 
blue predominate, as it may appear in nature. Keep the shadows 
of a warm brown tint, and the lights cold, inclining to neutral tint ; 
and sometimes, when the hair is exceedingly black and heavy, the 
lights are laid in with light red and Chinese white, being exactly 
the same as the lights for black cloth. 

Draperies, and other Clolh Fabrics. — In painting 
cloth fabrics, it will be advantageous to use the local 
color at first much lighter than you desire it to appear 
whea finished, as it will permit the folds of the drapery 
to bs discernible under it ; but to render the matter as 
clear as possible, proceed as follows : Take, for example, 
a black coat to paint ; begin by laying in a weak local 
wash as directed, and when it is dry, go over the folds 
with a thin shadow color, i\hich will prevent them being 
15» 
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obscured by the next local wast. Having repeated this 
process two or three times, you will most Hkely find the 
coat to be as dark as necessary , but the shadows will 
he too poor and feeble. You will then strengthen them 
with sepia and lake ; and when brought to the required 
depth, lay on the high lights with light red and Chinese 
white, rememhoiing to use a bare pencil and a gentle 
hand for that purpose, for if you work your pencil about, 
and press heavily upon it, you will inevitably disturb the 
local color, and mis it with the lights. These repeated 
shadowings after each wash would be quite unnecessary 
did they not serve to retain the photographic folds in- 
tact, for if you laid on the local color at once, and as 
powerful as you desired, 'you would be almost certain 
of hiding them, and having them to draw in from your 
duplicate copy. By laying in the washes one over the 
other as directed, you gain a texture and evenness of 
tint which you could not otherwise obtain. If the pho- 
tograph be bold in the shadows, and bright in the 
lights, there will bo no necessity for going over the 
former after each wash. All cloth fabrics may be 
handled after the same manner. You must fake care 
that these under shadowings do not become heavy ; they 
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are only meant to savo you the trouble of copying, should 
the local color hide them, for, as a matter of course, aU 
shadows must bo painted upon^ and not under, the color 
on which they are projected. 

A good black for gentlemen's drapery is made of in- 
digo, lake, and gamboge, or indigo, spirit carmine, and 
gamboge. When you require a blue black, first make 
a blue purple, and then add the gamboge till the tint 
IS changed into a black. A red black must bo made of 
a red purple, or inclining that way. Miniature painters 
generally use lamp or ivory black for cloth drapery ; but 
as both of those are body colors, they will hide the 
shadows of the photograph, which must be kept per- 
fectly transparent, and finished upon with sepia and 
lake. The shadow tint must in all cases be used rather 
thin, as it is intended only partially to obscure the local 
color, not to hide it, which it would do if it were made 
powerful, besides imparting a hard, patchy appearance 
to the work. 

In shadowing, never work across the folds, but always 
carry your pencil in the direction that they run, and 
from, not to, the outline. Your own judgment must 
guide you in apportioning the sepia and lake for shad- 
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o milk I thrrttjbe mucli redder than 

oth i 1 1 J 1 better adapted for lay- 

i ' il ! 1 t)l one, because tlie color 

fl wa f n t m f 1 d the markings of the tool 
a n t p I bl 

bilk), Saiiiit, ele. — The tints for the above are made up precisely 
the same way aa for cloth fabrics, and must be painted in broadly, 
keeping the lights blight, and the shadows transparent. White is 
admitted sometimes into the local color for the purpose of forming 
the high lights ; black silk and satin always excepted, which re- 
ceive the same lights as black cloth, viz., light red and Chinese 

Crimson. — Crimson is made of pure liquid carmine, modified 
with lake for the shadows, and sepia and lake, without the cEirminc, 
are used in the deepest shades. The high lights are a Uttle Chinese 
white mixed with the local color. 

Scarlet, — Scarlet vermilion and carmine make the best opaque 
scarlet for otficers' coats, etc., shadowed with carmine and lake, and, 
in the darkest shades, lake and a little sepia, without the carmine. 
A transparent scarlet for silks etc., is made of carmine and gam- 
boge, or carmine ftnd Indian yellow, with gamboge, is preferable, 
shadowed as the opaque scarlet. 

Piiik. — Pink is simply carmine or lake reduced with water, Ot 
Chinese while delicately shadowed with lake. High lights, Chinese 
white and the local color. Eose and pink madder ftequently rep- 
resent this color, shadowed as the last. 

Yulhies are shadowed with the local color, modified with umber ; 
but some pale yellows have a cold gray tint coming against the 
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lights. The lights upon all yellows are composed of tlie loeal color 
and Chinese white. 

Onai^e. — Orange is made of Indian yellow and carmine 
or carmine and gamhoge. A very good orange is produced by 
the union of red chrome with gamboge i but it is too heavy for 

Green. — Indigo and gamboge form an e.icellent color for cloth 
draperies, shadowed w-ilh the same and a little burnt umber ; the 
darkest shades have lake and umber or lake and sepia. High 
lights, the local color and lemon chrome, or the latter oloiie on the 
local color and Chinese while. If the green be Tcry yellow, the 
lemon chrome is the be=t ai!a.ptid ftr the h^ht» h it it t be i cold 
color, then use Chinese white 

Purple. — Purple tints are formed of blues and hke» or blues 
and spirit carmine, and lilaci the san e The purples receive a 
warm shadow, compoaed of the local color aiil hro«n madder, 
and if they are very heavj the dark thidows are brown midder 
and purple lake. Lilacs ha^e similar shadows but much lighter. 
High lights, the local color and Chinese white 

lilues. — Blues of every tint are shadowed with the local color 
and a little brown madder, and in the darkest places brown mad- 
der is only used. High lights, the loeal color and Chinese wHte. 

Background.^. — The best colors for fair people and 
children arc blues, purples, (not bright, but negative,) 
and grays. Dark complexions may have darJt grounds, 
inclining to red or warm brown; and where the flesh 
tint is sallow, use warmer colors, — greens approaching 
to olive, — to throw up the reds in the face to advan- 
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tage. If the usual curtain bo allowed to creep into the 
picture, make it a connecting color with some other 
analogous to it in the figure 

Never paint a bright blue ground ■ 
tain, but keep every thing quiet and suhdued, so that 
the eye may take all in at one glance, having no light 
patches of color spread over the picture to dazzle and 
distract the gaze from tho head, hut let every color 
blend and harmonize. 

The following are a few background colors which will 
assist the beginner in his work ; — 

Stone is represented by a tint formed of carmine, in- 
digo, and yellow ocher ; and the more distant you wish 
to make it appear, the more must the indigo prevail. 
If the photograpli be a very white one, it will be neces- 
sary to lay !^ foundation of neutral tint, to support the 
local color. 

Grays : cold and warm grays of many different hues 
are made with sepia and indigo. The grays which 
arc used in the flesh, will also answer the same pur- 
pose. A background capable of many modifications is 
made of cobalt, burnt sienna, and a little rose madder 
worked into it. 
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Madder-brown and cobalt are well adapted for the 
same purpose, and form good grounds for fair subjects, 
and may be strengthened in the darkest places with the 
addition of a little indigo. 

Indigo and madder-brown produce a duller gray than 
the former, and of more depth. 

A purple, cloudy ground is made of indigo and liquid 
carmiac or lake ; be very careful not to paint it too 
bright. 

An opaque ground, of a chocolate color, is composed 
of lampblack and Indian i-ed, and may be lightened by 
the use of Chinese white. 

Burnt umber, chrome yellow, and Chinese white pro- 
duce a lighter ground than the last named. 

Opaque baekgrounds are far from being artistic, and 
are but seldom used ; if very dark, they ■^ive the head 
and figure the appearance of having been cut out and 
pasted down upon colored paper. If you resort to them, 
you will require to soften around the outline to take off 
that effect, and that can only be done by adding a little 
white to the color. If the background of the photograph 
be very dark, and you are desirous to make it lighter, 
lay on the transparent color, and lighten them up by 
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stippling* some white mixed with the local tint over 
■ them, which will have the effect of relieving the head, 
and whatever parts of the figure you want to hring out. 
Very dark grounds may also be lightened hy dusting 
aome photographic powder colors over them, and they 
may sometimes he used on the draperies — hut it 
must be held ia remembrance, that they ate not per- 
manent. 

Photographers are, however, getting into the way of 
producing pictures with the hackgrouuds entirely white, 
and consequently they are ready to receive whatever siiade 
of color may be desired, and are infinitely better calcu- 
lated for artistic display than those heavy grounds, which 
require considerable discernment on the part of the artist 
to understand where the outline of the hair terminates, 
and the background commences. 

Paint curtains, etc., over the backgrownd, and put on 
the lights with body colors. 



dnting the pcagiess of hlghisuiiif the 
to bo filled up by Iha poini of the pencil, » 
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When white spots appear on the background of the 
photograph, stipple them in with a color that assimilates 
to it, and then proceed as usual. When the spots are 
black, you may take them out with a piece of glass 
paper, and finish as above. 

Tinting Glass Positives, Daguerreotype Plates, etc, 

— Photographic powder colors are most frequently used 
for the above purpose, and they are applied to the pic- 
ture in a dry state With sable pencils ; camel-hair pencils 
being employed for softening, and bringing the work into 
form and character. 

Begin by breathing lightly upon the surface of the 
portrait, and dip your pencil into the bottle containing 
the flesh color, and work in a circular direction, press- 
ing gently upon the glass, to cause the color to adhere 

— the breathing is for the same purpose ; then blow off 
the superfluous powder with an India-rubber bottle. As 
the color approaches the outline, soften it ofi' with gray, 
and be careful to preserve the roundness of the cheeks 
and forehead which is observable in nature, by keeping 
the high lights in the center, and graduating the flesh 
tints into the grays and shadows. Nest put in the 
darkest parts of the draperies and liMr. When engaged 
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upon the latter, cause your pencil to movo in a wavy 
manner, as the hair flows. The lights are to bo laid in 
last, with the colors provided for that purpose, and be 
particular not to soil them with the shadow tints, keep- 
ing them as bright as possible. Proceed in the same 
way with all the other colors, and if the tints contained 
in the bottles be too powerful for your picture, you can 
reduce them with while, which bears the same relation- 
ship to powder colors that water does to the ordinary 
cakes. When at work, have a piece of black cloth or 
velvet on the reverse side, which will show up the head 
to advantage. The same process as the above is appli- 
cable to daguerreotype portraits and paper pictures, 
the breathing on the plate, and the varnishing, alone 
escepted. 

Hitherto glass positives have only been tinted in the 
manner described, and wbich the veriest tyro in the arts 
may accomplish with ease. Artists have given very 
little attention to the subject, believing that glass pic- 
tures would never be much esteemed by the public, be- 
cause they are taken upon such a brittle material ; hut 
in consequence of the increasing demand for them, and 
the low prices for which they can be obtained, it has 
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been deemed advisable to say something upon tbe sub- 
ject ; and experience shows that more can be done with 
them now than formerly, as they are capable of receiv- 
ing a considerable amount of finish. 

Having put in the general tints with powder colors, 
assimilating them as much as possible to the complex- 
ion, you may finish them up with cake colors, by mark- 
ing out the eyes, eyebrows, mouth, nostrils, olc, taking 
care, however, not to run the water colors into the grays 
or carnations, as they must be kept intact. 

These various touchings produce a sharp and spirited 
effect, and will give to the portrait a most decided and 
artistic appearance. If ornaments of gold or silver occur, 
they may be put in with metal. 

If glass positives arc varnished, which is the work of 
the photographer, you may use water colors upon them 
almost as freely as on paper ; but in general all that is 
done to them is merely to apply a little powder color for 
the flesh, a touch of carnation in the checks, and a tint 
upon the hair, eye, and eyebrows. 

On coloring glass positives entirely in water colors, no 
more need be said than what has already been urged in the 
case of paper pictures, the maimer of working being exactly 
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the same, the chief difficulty which presents itself being 
that of- getting the colors to flow smoothly ; but that is 
easily overcome by the addition of a small quantity of 
ox-gall. 

Oil colors may also be successfully used upon glass, 
provided tlie amateur has a competent knowledge of draw- 
ing to carry him through the work ; the same objections 
Ijresenting themselves here as upon paper. 




ULES FOR TINTING PHOTO- 
GRAPHS SLIGHTLY. —Having 
prepared the photograph in the 
usual waj, take a Iitlle pink mid- 
der, carmine, and Indian j ellow, 
or whateier cul r moit resembles 
the carnition h\ it on (he cheek, 
and, with -i clcin pencd siilon it 
carefullj all round the edges blend 
ing the tint into the face Repeat 
and again, till lou hue obtained nearly 
as necessary — I say nearh as much, 
e to pass the general flesh wash oier it, 
which has the effect of darkening it considcrablj For 
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the purpose of softening, it will be as wull to have two 
pencils on one holder. It might appear that putting oa 
the color of the cheek at once, and softening it, would 
suffice ; but you will get it far softer by doing it with a 
very pale tint two or three times, tlian you possibly can 
by making it at once as powerful as necessary ; besides, 
it is impossible to soften a strong color so well as a pale 
tint. When the color is quite dry, go over the whole of 
the face with the flesh tint, then put in the hair, eyes, 
eyebrows, and lips ; round ofi' the forehead with a gray, 
and apply the same to those parts of the face where you. 
observe it to be in nature. If your photograph he a very 
dark one, you will not require so much gray in it as if 
it were a light impression ; next wash in the background, 
and proceed with the draperies, etc. 

Iteturn now to the face, strengthen the carnations, 
grays, and shadows, by hatching* delicate tints over 
them ; put the light in the eye and the spirited touches 
about it and the eyebrows, mouth, etc., and finish off the 
hair. In dark photographs you will require to lay the 

* Hafthing ie that nff^t whicli [a prodiiwd by die crosaings nf Iho pencil, 
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lights on the hair with body color, as it is generally much 
darker than it appears in nature. Make out the linen 
with a gray, deepening it in the darkest parts, and lay on 
the high lights with constant or Chinese white. Proceed 
nest to shadow the drapery, and when you have ob- 
tained the required depth, scumble in the high lights, 
using a bare pencil and a very gentle hand, as before 
directed. 

Give the background another wash, if requisite, and 
your photograph is finished. 

If there be metal buttons, chains, or epaulets, they 
must be laid over the dress with body colors ; a very good 
ground for them is red chrome and gamboge, shadowed 
with burnt umber, and hightened on the lights with 
temon chrome and Chinese white. 

By the foregoing method, it will he unnecessary to 
hatch or stipple a great deal, for you will find that the 
fece will come out very soft and round without it; but 
the effect is far inferior to that produced by the other 
process. 

Prepared Ox-gall. — It is necessary to have a little of 
the above preparation, but bo sparing in your use of it. 
Too much of it in the colors will cause them to sink 
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into the paper, aod there is no possibility of getting them 
out again, nor can you wash over the parts to any advan- 
tage. Ox-gall can only be of use in the first coloring, to 
kill the grease ; after the photograph has been fairly 
covered all over, there can be little to apprehend on that 
point. 

When the paper is greasy, and you find a diffi- 
culty in getting a tint to run amootUy, rub the point 
of your pencil on the gall, and mix it up in the 

Fainting Photographs in Oil. — To meet the wishes of 
those who are anxious to obtain an insight into the pro- 
cess of painting photographs in oil, the following direc- 
tions are offered : Care has been taken to render them 
plain, concise, and as general in their application as pos- 
sible. But it must be remembered that the art of paint- 
ing is not to be acquired even from the beat treatises, by 
the most accomplished masters, ivhile, in this trifling 
sketch, al! that is sought to be conveyed is to initiate the 
tyro into a method. 

A few lessons by an experienced hand, and assiduous 
study on the student's part, will, in a short time, do more 
than twenty books could accomplish. 
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IN OIL COLORS. 



EEQUI8ITES FOR OIL PAINTING. 



"White, 

Naples Yellow. 
Yellow Other, 
Brown Oeher, 
Raw Sienna, 
Burnt SLcnna, 
Light Red, 
Venetian Red, 

Indian Red, 
Purple Lake, 
Crimson Lake, 
Rose Madder, 
Ultramarine, 
Cobalt, 
Prussian Blue, 



Purple Madder, 
Raw Umber, 
Burnt Umber, 
Vandyke Brown, 
Torre Verte, 
Emerald Green, 
Ivory Black, 
Palette and Knife, 
Sables, 
Softeners, 
Pale Drying Oil, 
Mastic, 
Megilp, 
Turpentine, 
Poppy Oil. 



How to prepare the Photograph. — Get some size, and 
melt it in a dish over a slow fire ; when it is dissolved, 
strain it through flannel into a soup plate, and immerse 
the photograph in it. When it is sufficiently saturated 
with the size, take it out and let it dry, then paste it 
down on card-hoard, and it is ready for use. Another 
method : Dip a flat camel-hair tool into the size, and go 
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over both sides of the photograph. If it he insuffi- 
ciently prepared, the colors will sink in those parts where 
there is a paucity of sine, and you must give it another 

Oil Colors. — The following is a table of tints in very 
general use with artists ; hut it must, however, bo 
clearly understood that they are capable of many mod- 
ifications to meet almost every variety of color observable 
in nature. Portraits of ladies, hut children more espe- 
cially, require the tints for the firat and subsequent paint- 
ings to bo kept exceedingly delicate and pearly ; for the 
adult male head tho colors muat be more powerful, 

TABLE OF TINTS FOR THE FIRST PAINTING. 



"White and Light Red. 

^VMte, Naples Yellow, and Ver- 

milian. 
White and Naples Yellow. 
"White, Vermilion, and Light Rod. 

Gmij, Pearhj, and Half Tints. 
Wliite, Vermilion, and Black. 
"White and Terre Verte, 
\V"hite, Black, Indian Red, and 

Raw ITmbor, 



Deep Shades. 
Light Red and Raw Umhcr. 
Indlun Rod, Lake, and Black. 



White and Indian Red, (powerful 

White and Rose Madder. 
White and Lake. 
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Light Hair. 
White and Yellow Ocher. 
White and Roman Ocher. 
\Vhite and Vandyke Brown 
the dark parta. 



WTiile and Raw Umber for the 

Dark Broten Hair. 
Raw and Burnt Umber. 
White and Raw Umber. 
IVhite, Vandyke Brown. 

First Pamting.—I j t th p 1 tte th f 11 g 
order; Place the I 1 1 t fl h t n t h n lit 
hand; next in si th h g m 1 

them ; then the m ddl d h d t ts d 1 1 tl 
pure colors. Use m „ Ip a chicle, if you wish to 

paint thinly, and add a little turpentino to it. 

Begitt hy laying oa the high lights, gradually descend- 
iDg into the more florid parts, till you arrive at the mid- 
dle tones, which in their turn descend into the shadows. 
Lay the color on the lights of some consistency, but let 
the shadows he thin. 

Be careful not to work the lights about with your 
brush, but lay them on boldly and full. Put in a gray 
tint for the white of the eye, and paint the iris and pupil 
upon it. Take a warm shade color, and mark out the 
features, and lay in the lips with a tint considerably 
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under nature ; indeed, it is necessary to force up the 
whole of the coloring to allow for it sinking in drying. 
Proceed to the hair and eyebrows, lay in the shades, and 
after them the lights, define the draperies in. the like 
way, and rub in the background, beginning with the 
lightest part. When you have got on thus fat, take a 
softener — a badger's hair tool — and go gently over the 
whole of tlie face to round it, and make the various tints 
blend into, and unite with, each other. 

Second Painting. — Having allowed the picture ten or 
twelve hours to dry, the nest operation will be preparing 
it for the second painting. 

Take a sponge " moderately charged with water, and 
go gently over all the work ; when it is dry, dip a brush 
in poppy oil, and again go over the surface ; then wipe off 
the supei-fluous oil with a piece of soft silk as gently as 
you applied it This is termed " oOing out," and is 
done that the subsequent paintings may unite with the 
first. Nevertheless, it is frequently omitted ; but wash- 
ing with the sponge cannot be dispensed with, for without 
it, the glazes will not lie, but curdle on the picture. 
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TABLE OF TINTS FOR THE SECOND AND THIRD 
PAINTING.* 

High Lights. — "WTiitP and Naples yellow. 

Camatimis Rose madder and white. Indian red, rose madder, 

and white. 

Green Tints. — AVhite and ultramarine with any of the yellows. 
White and terre verte, with the addition of a littlo raw umber. 
The above green tints may be converted into green grays. 

Ontji Tin/a. — Ultramarine, light red, and white. Indian red, lake, 
black, and white. Whito, ultramarine, Indian red, and raw umber. 

Purple TSnls Any of the lakes, or rod madders, with ultra- 
marine and white. 

PotBeiful Shadou) Tints Indian red, purple lake, and black. 

Indian red, raw umber, and black. 

Strong Glaring Colors Light red and lake. Bro«-n maddpr. 

Vandyke brown, Indian red, and lake asphaltum. 

Proceed now to improve the lights, yellows, and florid 
tones, with tints tha.t approach your model ; then glaze 
the shadows where they are wanting in depth and color. 

The alterations, which at this stage are necessary, 
should he made with the shade tint, your own jtidg- 
ment guiding you to the requisite depth of color for 
that purpose. Look carefully over all the photograph. 
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that there should be no such thing as a sharp outline in 
the face ; a glance at a plain photograph will at once 
show this to you. The lines of the eyes, mnutb, and 
nostrils must also be carefully blended ; but they must 
not be rendered too eoft, or tbey will impart an air of 
insipidity to the countenance. 

Third Painting. — Having proceeded thus far, it will 
be necessary to sponge the picture again. Scumble over 
the lights again where necessary, irnprove still further 
the luminous tints, and look to the glazing and refleses. 
In finishing the carnations, as little white aa possible 
should enter into their composition ; and tbey, together 
with the lights, should be laid on with a fine pencil, and 
a quick and decided touch, keeping them pure from the 
preceding colors. Soften all the parts which appear 
17 
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crude or hard, and finish, off the background and 
draperies. The hands require a flesh tint similar to 
the face, and thn same gray and pearly tints are used 
for them. If extreme finish be aimed at, you may re- 
touch your work several times, allowing it to dry be- 
tween every retouching. 

Draperies. — The scale of colors is nearly the same 
as for water ; but, instead of gamboge, yellow ocher 
and ocher yellows are used, and Prussian blue is taken 

The shades, being laid in, are met by the half tones 
and lights, and are blended with a softener. The shad- 
ows are then finished by glazing, and tho lights by 
scumbling over them. 

BfiCXQKov-SD CoLoas. Pearlij. ^-'White, vermilion, and blue. 
^Vhite, vermilion, and black. ^Vllite and black. 
Gray. — 'While, Venetian red, and black. 
Yellow. — YeUow ochre and while. 
Olive — Yellow ocher, terre verte, and umber. 
Stone. — Rawnmber and yellow. Black, white, and raw umber. 
Skt/. — French blue and white, French blue, vermilion, and 

Edges of Chads. — Yellow ocher and white. 

Clouds. Indian red, lake, black, and white. Erown madder, 
French blue, and white. 
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^AY the glass cut to the form you 
quire on a smooth table with the 
(lesion uiiilcrncith u'.uillj flower', birds in d frequently 
when Planted for a tiblc stxiid forms for chosi plijing 
are used gilt etc Then take a hue badger or camol s 
hiir pencil and «ith the color lOu wjull ha\o the ground 
i^hen done trace tht outline of each figure not joined by 
another color such must hi, triced ^sith the coloi jou 
17 * (19T) 
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would have the figure; as, green, if a leaf or stem; for 
rose or flower, the color of the tose or flower. AftE?r 
this has heen traced out as perfectly as possible, shade 
the leaves by laying thicker coats when you would have 
it darker. This will be easy, as you have only to fol- 
low the pattern. Also make the veins with a darker 
shade, tipping the edge with the same. A little practice 
will show where effect can best be obtained. Now put 
on your ground, which should be composed of fine white 
picture varnish, or, what is better, our Outside varnish, 
colored with any dry or tube oil colors. If black, lamp- 
black may be used ; it should be well ground. After 
this is thoroughly dry, lay on and confine with this same 
mixture, tin foil, or tinsel, either smooth or erimpled. 
Pearl is frequently used in the Oriental style ; yet a per- 
son well practiced can imitate it perfectly with the foil, 
which is much cheaper. Cover the whole with black, or 
very dark cambric, confined with the same mixture. 

The colors used must be transparent, or nearly so ; 
oil tube colors will answer, or powders mixed well with 
Outside varnish. The lakes are all transparent, eme- 
rald green, raw and burnt sienna, and others which any 
artist colormaa will inform you when buying your colors. 
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We have publitihed. for Oriental painting, two fine 
copies; one, a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 
etc ; the other, an elegant vase of flowers, with birds' 
nests, birds, butterflies, etc. ; price, eighty cents the ptur. 
post-paid, on a roller, to any address. Also, two smaller 
ones, that will combine with the vase and wreath tn 
make innumerable combinations, or may be used sepa- 
rately ; price, thirty cents the pair ; or we will send 
the four on one roll for one dollar, post-paid. A fine 
copy for chess tables has just been added to the list, 
the design of which is very beautiful ; price, sixty 
cents. 

For gold linos, etc., draw with the varnish, as if paint, 
and when dry to a tacit, lay on gold leaf, or rub on gold 
bronze of any color. If bronze is used, apply as soon as 
varnished. Gold work, in moat cases, should be left till 
the last. 

The publishers of this book have put up, under their 
personal observation, boxes of dry colors, assorted colors 
in bottles, suitable for Oriental painting, which they 
send by mail for one dollar. This method has proved 
very satisfactory. 

Pbof. Day's Method. — Oriental painting on glass 
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IS BO cillcl from its cap^bihtj of piolucmg effect"* of 
colonn^ eq lal to the colors of Orient il flo v er iiid tho 
plumage of Oriental birds This beautifil show; and 
gorgeous stjle of painting never ftils to attract idmirera 
wherever it has been introduced No st>le of punting 
has jet been invented that shows tiansparent colors to 
such ad^ nutate as thi'. nh n pioperl> and carefully done. 
If the purest transparent colors are to be used, and mixed 
with the lightest varnish, and the lights and shades of the 
flowers carefully attended to, and any light body (oven 
paper) pnt at the back of the glass, the painting will 
show with good effect ; but when the brilliancy of 
the color is reflected back by means of the brightly 
planished silver foil, every shade of tone is mads to 
yield its othtri.ise concealed beauty, making this style 
of painting well adapted to reflect the many splendid 
colors nature has in store for the admirer of ilowors 
and showy plumage of birds. 

Directions — Procure ten tliijnbies, large size and long; ten 
buttons to fit on the top; a piece of wood ten inchus long, two 
wide, one thick; bore ten holes in it in which to fit the thimbles. 
A paint stand can be made of tin, or in a box, or in any other 
way that will suggest itself to the convenience and ingenuity 
of the artist. A ground glass slab, from eix to eight inches 
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square, on nhith to miv the colur- a palette knife, four inch 
blade (rather stilf is preferable it mL-ses up the color butter ;) 
a bottle ot copal yamL^h ind one of turpentine ; set of mix- 
ing colors, all ot which may be had from the publiahcrs of 
this work 

To commeii e i picture procure a i;h=s the size you wish, then 
get a clear outlmi draw ing on w hite papir, and fit it on your glass ; 
ne\t prepaie a little lunpblaek (l-unpWack is not down in the 
bst of colors beciu-e it is rcadih procured) by mising it on your 
glass slab iiith copal lainiah nsmg sufficient vamish to make a 
semi trannparcnt or neutral color hmn ' li 1 with turpentine 
if necessary, and put it into on h h nb Take a crow 

quill biu-Ji with hairs about ii hh f n inch long, and 

■with the neutral blncl. trice ci n d k off your draw- 

ing on the ghss This i- a Ion d di ffiar, if the design 

IS higG and complicated and k q ires to be done 

neatli Ne-vt all the little stems and fine tracery work of weeds, 
etc , that 19 sometimes mtroduced to lake oif the crowded appear- 
ance of a group of flowers ; pencil in with opaque green made of 
chrome yellow and a little Prussian blue, (directions for m* ing are 
on En advance page ;) sometimes a little bronze is introduced in the 
same way for variety ; for this, mix a little bronze with copal varnish, 
put it on with the same brush as you used for the green work and 
outlining ; sometimes a dot of scarlet mixed with varnish is put on, 
or pale blue, made of white and blue. This being done, see that the 
glass is free from finger marks, and commence the groundwork with 
lampblack mixed with copal varnish, going carefully around the 
design, avoiding all the parts you wish to paint with transparent 
colors : the small work done with the opaque colors can be gone' 
over with the Llack. "When you have gone over it once, hold it up 
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to the light, and you mil perceive it full of places not sufGcicntly 
coveted ; touch all such again, to make it perfectly solid. When 
all this is done, it is ready foe the transparent colors on the flow- 
ers, which are, of course, \ wied according to the desigu. To make 
Bcarlet flowers ; coat over the fl about th times with pure 

yellow lake, then once or twic h m on lake, according lo 
the intensity of the shade ; mak th d p hades by adding a 
little blue in the criniBOn lake \ Uow fl : paint with a 

weak shade of yellow lake, and Ih 
burnt sienna with it. Blue flo 
deep shades add a little Prussi 
made of crimson lake and Pru 
required ; a very delicate purple 
and a little light blue. Pink ro 

and for the deeper shades add a li un fl wers : 

use a neutral on the shaded par m ^d andyke 

brovm and a little blue, diluted h nt re- 

quired ; the high lights of white fl rs ft ar s, and 

Bometinies for small flowers a li ed on 

the high lights to imilat p 1 R ; but 

this will be referred to a "a n with 

Vandyke brown ; anthe a sora m m and a 

little burnt sieima mi\ d w th t m m im lake, 

dotted with burnt sieima & en th tra spar- 

ent green, made with yellow lake and Prussian blue , a good deal 
of yellow lake if a yellow green is required, and not so much if a 
cold blue green is wanted. Autumnal greens : add a little burnt 
sienna. The leaves are painted over two or three times in the 
parts that are wanted darker, also the deep shades against flowers, 
where the leaf goes under a flower. Use a little Vandyke brown 
with the green. When the painting is finished, it is better to allow 
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it fo remain a !:;w days before pulling on the foil Vihrm j.t is suf- 
ficiently dry, if you wish to introduce anj pearl eelect the white 
flowers, because there is a portion of the glass hft cle'ir and the 
pearl shows to advantage. The pearl mu t bn it pretty ntur the 
Bhspe of the flower, and two or three dots of clear varnish put on ; 
then it is to be fitted to the flower, and left for a few hours to dry. 
Sometimes it U well to put a weight on, then fix on the foil and 
feateu it with black putty, or some of your black that is left 
from your coating. Cover the entire piece wilh a board, and let 
it remain a few hours ; or if you are going to frame it, put it im- 
mediately in the frame, and the back board will keep it in its place ; 
or if it is a table, the batk of the table will answer the same 
purpose : if neither, take a strong piece of brown paper and cover 
't. pa m ed d m 

B ha th gas ef 

begmiung A fin hi ha V 

do with p 
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betiuse the jellow lake whi h would remain on the glass afttr 
Borapi IS It "P to pot 11 the thimble n ould not ii jure the sienna 
nor would tl l sienna inj ire A ind^U brown Thi. ^h^" mu t be 
thoroughlj cleaned for rose pink then mix cr m=on lake then 
dean loUr glass ior light hlue then Prui I'm blue \Vhon jou 
mis white Ihe glass mu^t he nibbed until it is pcrfecth clean 
Chrome jellow can be mixed after white without clcinmg In 
rou-mg idlowlake rose pink cnm-on lake and white the glass 
must he IS clean as if color had neur been upon it This can 
eaaih be done hv rubbing it wiUi turpentine and a clean ng Vie 
are particular in delailing this, and in trying to impress upon the 
artist the necessity of having all the colors pure, especially the four 
colors named above ; likewise to have them well mixed, free from 
all particles of color. All this must be strictly attended to, in 
order that the painting may look well. Some colors require 
more varnish than others. Yellow lake, rose pink, blue, and 
crimson lake require about the same ; the three opaque colors, 
chrome yellow, white, and scarlet, a little more ; Vandyke brown, 
sienna, and Prussian blue require still more. Prussian blue and 
crimson lake are the most difficult colors to mix, and more time 
for mixing should be allowed. 

In the absence of a glass slab, a clean white china plate — as 
smooth a one as can be chosen — is a very good substitute, Nine 
of the thimbles are now occupied. In Ihe tenth put in some clear 
varnish, as it is useful and convenient to dip your brush in when 
you wish to reduce any slmde — that is, make it lighter. It is not 
necesfiaty to have a thunble for green, as there is so httle used ; 
you can make it from the thimbles as you require it. In- painting, 
when a light shade is required, use a little more varnish with your 
color i and when your color becomes thick, always thin it with 
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turpentine. By atteni th m It n h 

will be saved, as the e p h rpe in m H 

going on. and the pain g y b m thi ,, 

After painting, if you d h m in n 

lime, put a drop of ek i m a<li color, then carefully 

press the buttons on so as to exclude the air. Thus the colors will 
keep good for several days. The black for the groundwork is 
made of lampblack mited with copal or Outside varnish, and had 
better be put in something larger than a thimble, as bo much of it 
is used. (It can be had of the publishers of this work at twenty- 
five cents per bottle.) Lampblack is a common color, and may be 
purchased any ivhece ; or you can make it yourself, by lightuig a 
common oil lamp, make it smoke well, put a tm shade over it, and 
the collected particles on the shade make the best lamphlack. 

For variety, Oriental painting is sometimes grounded with 
white, or other light tints, similar to those enumerated In Potieho- 
mania. In doing these, much greater care is requibile, owing to 
the delicate grounding ; and, instead of outlining with the neutral 
tints, it is better to outline with burnt sienna. Greater care is 
likewise necessary in cleaning the glass, as any finger maik wUl 



show, when coated with white 



■rinkled t 



crumpbd between the lingers very much, before applying 
prefer to use it plain. 

Sometimes leaf gold is introduced. To do this, a size must be 
made of isinglass; a very weak solution is sufficient - abont one 
inch strip of common isinglass to a teacup of hot water ; when 
thoroughly dissolved, strain and use it cold. The part you design 
to gild must he floated with this water ; then get a '■ gilder's tip," 
(a technical term for a long, thin-haired, flat brush ;) have your 
leaf gold all ready ; draw the tip down between your hand and 
18 
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cheek, for the purpose of Biviiig to tiie tip a little eleetrio licat, 
wMi:h causes the leaf gold to be slightly attracted ; when on the 
tip, you can place it readily where you please. When you have 
applied all the gold you wish, slightly elevate yovir picture to let 
the water drain off, and when completely dry, you can remove any 
part you do not wish to have gilded, with a little moisture. That 
which you wish to remain, you can paint Over with black ; or, if 
you wish the gold to show on both sides, as is sometimes required 
in other gilding, such as lettering, you may then varnish it nith 
clear Outside varnish. Some persons object to the fod at the back 
of the Oriental, thinking it too glaring. This glare can be obvi 
ated hy means of the gold. For this process, when ^our piunting 
is quite Snlshed, float it well with the isinglass size and use palt 
gold by means of the tip. It has a very good effect, and shows the 
transparent colors to good advantage, but not so brilliant as the foil. 

How to paint the new Pattern for a Chess Table. — 
This has been made to use either as a square or round. 
The squares had better be finished first, and a very 
pretty way to do this is to draw with gold siie the lines 
around outside of the squares, and also around eai^h 
square, very fine, with a hair pencil, and after it has dried 
about twelve hours, lay on gold leaf, as directed for 
gilding : first press, then rah off with a cotton ball the 
superfluous gold, or, if you choose, draw the lines with 
the Outside or copal varnish, and apply fine gold bronze 
directly. The squares may then be filled in with opaque 
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colors — say vermilion and black, or black and white, 
or as fancy may direct, or the squares may be laid in 
gold and silver bronze. The light squares may be fixed 
to imitate pearl, as directed before ; in fact, there an 
innumerable ways to complete even these simple squares. 
Now you should draw the line in the same way as 
directed for the squares around the circle ; and if you 
use the pattern as a square, make the lines about the out- 
side of the whole, as seen in the design ; these linos may 
he gilded or silvered like the others, or varnished. It 
will improve the whole to draw very finely a black line 
outside of these last, after the gold or silver is dry. 

The beautiful designs used to fill up the blanks may be 
finished in the antique style, (see proper page,) which 
would be very fine and more simple ; or they may be 
painted in the Oriental style, as the other. If in the 
Antique style, cut out the part as curved carefully, and 
prepare one part at a time, using great care not to rub 
through on the light parts. If you conclude on Oriental 
method, paint as follows ; — 

The cottage and landscape at the top we need hardly 
speak of, as even a common artist knows the colors that 
will be best. Draw the lines as we have directed 
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liefore for tlie outlines, tlicn shade by hiying more coats 
of the colors used for darker tints, placing tlie pearl 
or foil under, and fixing the whole. It will bo well to 
experiment on another piece of glass first, so as to be 
sure you are right as to colors, and not to injure your 
other work. The parrot and peacock will look hoauti- 
fully, admitting the brilliant eolors which nature allows 
them, touched as your pattern dircets, uhich is shaded to 
give lights and shades natural to the colors used. For the 
race at the bottom we would give the same simple direc- 
tions as for the cottage, etc., at the top. Draw in the 
outlines, and shade neatly, covering all ivith the foil. 

The scrolls in the corners, if you use the whole as a 
square instead of a round, should be drawn in with 
black for the darkest parts, and shaded with sienna and 
yellow lake, the white parts left till the last, when they 
should be gilded as directed for the squares. After tins is 
dry, cover with a background, and the color of the tint 
on the patten will be rich and pretty. 

Another Jlne Way to use this Cliess Patten. -^'H.j.ve a 
small fable made of the proper size, and varnish thu top 
several times after each drying, rubbing well with fine sand 
paper to get a good surface, or, have the table finished at 
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the cabinet shop; then you will only have to polish it 
well for use. Now vainish with the Antique varnish, and 
treat as directed in the Antique painting ; tub off all the 
paper, leaving the print only ; do this carefully, as if on 
the glass. Touch up with proper colors, bronze and var- 
nish over the whole with Outside varnish or best copal, 
and you wiU have a splendid piece of furniture, the 
beauty of which depends on the care and skill of the 

ATiolkcr beautiful wny is to do the whole In the Gre- 
cian style, touching up on the face with bright colors, 
bronze, etc. ; glue or paste to the table or board, and 
varnish and finish. 

The paper is prepared and the drawing made for all 
these styles, and many others will suggest themselves to 
the ingenious. 

A new Way of painting on Rice Pajser. — Make the 
outline with a dark lead pencil, on clear and perfect white 
paper, the same as for Oriental painting ; place the rice 
paper on the top of it, and proceed to paint with the 
transparent colors mixed with varnish In the same manner 
as for Oriental : opaque colors can also be used. No 
difficulty will be found in painting on rice paper with the 
18* 
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varnish colors, and tiie paper will not wrinkle as it does 
with water colors. 

The inventive mind and the imagination of the artist 
will suggest many pleasing comhinations of the Oriental 
studies puhlished by us. For instance, the fountain can 
be taken out from the center of tho wreath, and the 
basket of flowers substituted in its place. Practice of 
this kind is fine exercise, stimulating tho inventiv3 fac- 
ulties, and giving the artist a happy facility in diffcj'ent 
styles of ornamental work. In our limited space, we 
can only give hints, without entering into the minute 
details. But from the principles laid down, the apt 
scholar will easily make pleasing progress. 
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upon whatever )0u wish 
- J to paint whefhcr a colored dpaij^ or 
only a sketch, and outline with. \our fine hiufh inA 
neutral bHck in the same mxnner a*, for On'ntal and 
paint them in with jour transparent colori, the s^me 
11 used in Oriental paintin* If it is a landscape 
m ike the distant mountains fif any'l with -i pale nhade 
of blue md crimson lake , it a later pamting add a 
(2U) 
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little yellow lake, and repeat with these three colors in 
different proportions until the effect required is produced. 
Paint the foliage with yellow lake and a little blue. For 
autumnal foliage, add a little burnt sienna; stems of 
trees, Vandyke brown and burnt sienna ; flesh tints make 
with yeltow lake, crimson lake, and burnt sienna, reduced 
very much with varnish. The coloring generally must be 
painted strong, as it is to be magnified very much when 
exhibited on the disk. Paint the clouds pale blue, and 
dab the paint, while wet, with a bit of cotton rolled into a 
light ball. This process, if done with care, has a very 
soft, fleecy effect. 
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I|HIS is a very useful bhle of painting, 
XI articles of e\ery day nnnd can be 
mado beaitiful and artistic such as lamp shades 
f,h3s doors %j'!es and m fact an; thm^ for which 
ground gla*''' " ""ed The same tiansparcnt colors 
ar used that ha\ e already been mentioned, mi ted 
«ith larnish Cinimence with making a 'very famt 
outhne i\ ith a hai d lead pencil dran mi; out the 
(215) 
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design you wish to paint ; then proceed to paint the 
flowers or birds in precisely (he same way as laid down 
for Oriental painting. Be careful, in this style, not to 
have any of the outline visible. Landscapes can be done 
with very good effect on ground glass by proceeding 
according to the method of bronze painting. All the 
diflcronce is painting on ground glass instead of bronze 
ground. Wreaths of flowers around globe shades for 
gas or solar lamps look very well. 
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ANY small signs are now done in the Oriental 
style. For this method, make a clear and 
>3 correct outline of the letters, if you are not 
familiar with printing or lettering ; then re- 
verse it. This can be best done by placing 
it against the window, and marking over all the letters 
clearly and distinctly on the wrong side. Now fit the 
glass on this side of your paper, and commence marking 
out the letters with blaek, (Supposing it to bo for a 
black ground, your paint can in this case either be 
mixed with varnish, as in Oriental, or oil p^nts.) Aiter 
they are all marked out, fill in the remaining part of the 
uncovered glass. When the black is sufficiently dry, 
you can fasten on the pearl, or the silver foil, in the 
19 (317) 
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same manner as for the Oriental. If It la desired to 
have the foil wrinkled, rub it hetwcen the hands to 
crumple it. Sometimes the letters are partially scum- 
bled ; that ia, opaque color, reduced with megilp, and 
shaded on ; sometimes stained -with the different trans- 
parent colors, the same as in painting the flowers in Ori- 
ental work ; then put on the foil. 

If other tints of grounding, more delicate than black, 
are desired, consult the tints we have given for Poti- 
'chomania ; any of these will do, always observing that 
the letters must be outlined with the same tint. Signs 
in this stjlc can likewise be done in the antique ti-ans- 
f,T method, with open letters. After the paper is re- 
moved, eoat over with the grounding preferred, and 
apply the silver foil. 

Gilding for Si'^ns. — Gilding for out-door work re- 
quires a stronger size than for other gilding ; the size 
for this is best made of drying oil, the old and fat 
being the best ; chrome yellow or white lead mixed 
with it, sufficient to color it and give it a little more body. 
We have a fine article at seventy-five cents per hotlle. 
It will take from twelve to twenty-four hours to dry, 
according to the weather, before it is ready for the 
leaf gold. 
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|ROCURE the first quality of German 
or French (^Iis? (cut qu<»itcr of an 
inch larger all round than the picture to allow for 
framing) ind make it perfectlj clean apply -.vitli 
-I stiff brush a ^eTV thin coat of Antique \irnish* 
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which will be thoroughly dry in six hours. Then 
apply another coat of Uie same, thin and very equal 
and smooth; allow this to dry ahout one hour, until 
nearly dry, strongly adhering to the finger when touched, 
but not sticky. Then put on the engraving, (having 
damped it thoroughly with warm water, not too wet, 
absorbing the extra moisture with a cloth or blotting 
paper,) with the face to the varnish side of the glass ; 
press it gently until every part adheres to the surface ; 
rub carefully with the finger a part of the paper, being 
sure not to rub through the engraving. After it has 
dried twelve hours, wet again, and rub off all the paper, 
leaving only the engraving. When again dry, moisten 
carefully with fine bleat^^. ^ drying oil. It is then ready 
for painting. The colors will strike through very freely, 
as there is no paper left, and will not spot as the Gre- 
cian is liable to do. Do not use any turpentine in 
this style. The directions are the same as for Grecian 
painting, except more pains should be taken to shade 
and blend in the colors, to help the shading in the on- 
graving, particularly the flesh color with the hair. It 
will be found that fine transparencies may bo made as 
above. The glass, after it is prepared for painting, re- 
sembles ground glass. 
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irk at pnchccd iii 
England, is nit confined to one stjle 
of painting, but combines oil larnish transfer Onental 
bronze, gilding, raising, enamel peirling and others 
We propose to treat each one under a scpir'itp hiad o 
as to be better understood. 

Papier mache painting dates its origin from the Chi- 
nese method of bronzing and gilding on lacquered ware 
(223) 
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liut hif. undcrgiiie «o manj chm^Ls anl improi eniGiit'. 
that in some blanches bronze and ^ild ng haie little or 
nothing to lo with it ind a complete change has. ta.ken 
place Flower painting with \arni«h colors has been intro 
duced with splendid effect birds with a j,oigeous auay 
of brilliant plumage contiibt tmij to mike tlie st>le attrac 
tive An impctua wis gi^en to paj ler niacbe manufie 
turers as a good lemunerative trade the oinimental 
department had to keep pace with it sup nor aiti&tie 
talent ms called foi and m this splendid and superb 
wirk the arti t hid annthT a\cnm opened for his 
skill \ ne« st\ic of bronze punting with hnlscipe 
designs was introduced and combination designs of la id 
scape flowers and birds soon found their wav to the 
public eje. Papier macbc, ^when well made,) being a 
compact, unyielding body, capable of being wrought by 
skillful workmen into a variet)- of useful and ornamental 
articles, soon found its way into general favor, until 
it may be said that no boudoir or drawing room is 
fashionably furnished without papier mache holding a 
perspicuous situation, to reflect tbe taste of the pro- 
prietor. 

We do not intend to give a minute description of the 
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metliod of manufiicture — it would be foreign to our 
purpose ; but as ve are to write pretty fully concern- 
ing the ornamentation, we mil give a theoreticiil glance 
at it, Tliere are two w^ys of making it ; one, making 
it with sheets of paper ; the other, with pulp, as tlie 
name implies. To make the sheet, absorbent paper is 
employed, and the sheets pasted together with a paste 
composed of flour and glue, upon moulds of the re- 
quired shape, then put into stoves, or hot rooms, as 
they are called, heated to about 200° Farenbeit, or more ; 
when dry, they are taken from the moulds and steeped 
in oil, and allowed to absorb as much as they will take, 
and put again into the hot room ; let them remain there 
until perfectly dry ; then the fabric is ready to be drfssed. 
as the technical term is — in other words, it is worked by 
cabinet makers like wood, and wrought into the required 
shapes ; then coated with black varnish, or varnish paint, 
the color desired ; bai'dened again in a hot room of about 
150° Fahrenheit, then rubbed smooth witli pumice sand 
and polished with rottenstone. In tlio other way, the 
paper is reduced to a pulp with water ; the water 
strained from it when the paper is sufficiently soft, and 
paste and glue mixed with it; the pulp ia then ready 
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to pvtt into moulds, with great pressure, hardeDcd, and 
finished off in various ways. 

The flo«er painting on pipier niache is frequently callei etanel 
paining The stjle of painting when acquired cin as readilj be 
painttd on prepared wood iron tin paper etc a- papier maclu. 
The colors to be used arc precisely the « ime as tho e e mmexated 
for the Oriental and are miYed m the same way To com 
menoe a piintmg make a correct outlme of the picture on 
thin white piper rub some of ^oui white powdir all over the 
back of it and tract the deign on jour picture with tht end of 
one of \oiir pencil 'iticks cut to i sharp pomt whtn lou ha>e 
CarefulU tr-itcd in all tho deai^n remo\e the piptr and jou have 
your pieturi drawn out tran fenxd aa it W(re Now with jour 
white mised according t) dirOLfions m another page coat oier all 
the flowers (retaining the 'Jiipt) thinly with white and by the 
tune JOU have finished the last one the faistwill be dii tnough for 
another coat Each flowtr should have threu toits of white to 
make it •mlid The flowers that ire intendid for yellow should 
now be eoated o^er once cntirelj with i-hrome tlIIow and the 
acarkt floners once oier with the opaque searkt the Icavi-s 
mu^t ni^t bt penciled in with opaque green made with chrome 
yellow a little while, and some Prussian blue go oier the 
whole with a middle tint first then n=e more white and ytl 
low, and put on ome li^htur tmta when jou wish the lights to be 
For stems and fine work use the same colors. Transparent colors 
are next to be ready, and it is better in this stage of the painting 
to allow a day to iatervene before proceeding further, Paint pink 
roses and geraniums with rose pink ; the darker shades with 
crimson lake ; dark red flowers with crimson lake ; for darker 
shades, use a little blue with the crimson lake. For blue flowers 
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use light blut in the light «had 
adding a httle of the I'ruhsidn tl f d 
use rose pink and a httle hght bl f tr 
ple9, u># crimson lake and l^us lan blu f 
a pale -hade of burnt Vienna , f It 

different degrees of strength , f th da k 
requiBile to use the full strength f th 
Btili darker add the least tonch f blu n! 
shaded delicately mth neutral tint m d f 
lake, and blue, weakened very ml th rr 
tral IS made with Vandjke bioi a and 
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if ooler and bluer grtun use 
es therod one uae burnt 

i 1 tt e J lion lake f reqiu 
11 b qu red on son e parts of 
undern a h the flowers To 
b n and Truss an b u The 
; do the e th \ andylte brown 
; the stamei a to the flowers are 
the anthers do m w th ehro le 
yellow, and dot them with burnt sienna the green loayes are 
finished hy touching the tcins with a fiiint o t me here ind th re 
with chrome jcllow agimst the veins already on The flo vers 
are all finished with thu exception; some of them espec ally 
the pmk ones, may wuit i slight tinge of ne tral (very pale) 
just i^ainst the edges, to soften them a httl and i h tie white 
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■weakened with varnish, may be used to advantage just at the 
edges of flowers ; it materially helps to brojik any little abrupt- 
ness or harshness. 

The painting is now finished, and should remain a week or more 
to dry before varnishing. The two sized brushes used for this 
kind of painting are a crow quill with the hair about five eighths 
of an inch long, and a duck quill about half an inch long. 

To succeed well in Enamel painting, we would advise the pupil 
to practice with the brush and Indian ink, the following figures. 






In making the first figure, you press the brush on your paper, 
draw it along a little gradually, decreasing the pressure until it 
fine point ; a few pages should be eartfully made 
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of timl one figare. The socond is produced in Ihe -ame manner 
■with one inclining lo the right and one to the left , mike at ki- 
a page of those. The third figure is made of the sime mirk' 
repeated, and brought close to each other. The fourth i 




san e The fifth s the third and fourth combined, and ia the way 
to f rm lea es T! e eixth commences w-ith the brush just touch- 
ing he KT d a J pressing down a Uttle, and tapering off again 
■with hght pre 6 ire The aerenth is the same but Tc-ry small. 
These fioUies hen well practiced, greatly facilitate the &ee ma- 
20 
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nipuUt on of all the hr t i,oatin„ )1 EniiiiLl panluig They can 
be priiticed with India mk or anv common pauiti as the 
object iH tunply to trim tJie hand The brush should be held 
nearly upr^ht by so douig jou hme more commaid Ihin 
when it 13 at an angle suitablt for ■niitinj, V \ariLtj ol formi 
will suggest themsehes to the artist 




O prcpiro pipei board lor bronz 
mg Coat It over with a strong 
solution of size made by di-. 






the 



paper with a flat cimtls hair 
brti&h while the size i-< warm 

■\Vhen it IS drj, tott it over 
thinlj ind eyenlv with gold 
size kt It remain until it feels 
sticky , then apply the powder bronze w ith a dr^ , soft brush 

To bronyc metal plates papier mache and pieporcdwood boards 
Have a smooth surfaci., Loat it eienlj, Ihoroughli, ind thmlj with 
gold nze using a fiat camel s hair brush (be sun it is clean 
and free &om dust ) and be careful to co* er e> erj part Allow 
It to dry until it feels titkj then apply the bronzes with a soft 
and drj camels hair brush 'n hen jou ha^ (ovirLd it with 
bronze by i\ arming the article ind applv ing n ore bronze while 
It 13 warm the bronze can be mide muLh more solid as h arm 
ing brings back the sticky propert* ot the gold s a. ind causes 
more bronze to adhete to it. 
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ROCEED tu hr nze aecotlm^ to 
the d TLLtion. und r the head of 
Bronzing onlv you cun introduce 
a iBiiety of ohadcs of bronze if 
you wish T\e invariably use 
three if not mote \ z pale 
blush and white Dlcnd thira 
to„ ther to suit jour sub|oct and. 
alio V -i eouplc of d»\s to elapse 
before (ommencing to piiiit, so 
that it may dry ^\ e will suppo o it la a land cape n th moun 
tains in the distance, wafer mid-distance, and foliage and building 
and figures in the foreground. Malte a correct dnwm!:!of what 
you want, on thin white paper, rub aome nhite on (he hack of it, 
fit it upon your picture, and marlc over mth the sharp iiid of a 
pencil stick, pressing on very lightly ; after all is drawn m remove 
your sketch, and feintly mark over the lines with a lead pencil. 
If j-ou are copying from ail engraving, observe on what part of the 
building the light strikes, and select those parts for gold, coating 
thom over with gold size, and putting on the leaf gold when suf- 
ficiently dry, (according to the directions already given.) If there 
ate any parts of your figure (such as rich dresses) which jou want 
Th painf "must 



■ich color, do them at h 


m tim ■ h g Id 


ow be wiped with a 


n ilk han k h 


its of gold and dust 


d upp g h h 


eady, mlh all the 


ling 


reviously given, we fi 


n p tm 


Prussian blue and a li 


rni n k ndpe 
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n uhhm in hy dry N p'un in h 

fli nmhm hU kndP nbuit 

you w a t them b i{,ht, diff h d dd b n n , 

Vandjlie brown, or both, as your tints require. Stems of trees 
are mostly done with Vandyke brown, and other tints added lo 
suit the eye ; faces of figures do ivith white and a little sienna 
mixed together ; white drapery coat over with white, scarlet with 
scarlet, and yellow with chrome yellow ; all other parts of figures 
with while, except the parts yon hnvc already gildud. This will 
suffice for the first painting. The second shade npon the moun- 
tains is made with a neutral composed of the three primitive colors, 
viz crimaon lake yellow lake, and Prussian blue The foae that 
you dc>>ire must predominate in making y n ; for 

instance, if ) ou » ant a bluish neutral, the b V ^ minate ; 

li lou want a greenish, the yellow lake p d ; and 

if reddish neutral, lot the crimson lak p d Having 

selected jour shade, be sure to haTo it ab h n ength 

before beginning as it is difficult to avoid p h d p nee on 

the mountiins ■» ith varnish color, espec al h d and 

third coiting unless you arc quick in j ur m m If the 

water requires more color, paint it in h d k p then 

repeat the shades on the foliage where it is qui 1 figures . 

now claim some a'tcntion. Any part j n n paint 

over gold with crunson lake, and you p dd color; 

repcit It when a little dry, if you wish d d r the 

fihidts add a httle blue with your crim la B dresses 
point with 1 pale sljadc of Prussian bine hi p gold; 

for the shides pamt in with a little tr P ai blue, 

(Pleise bear m mind, when you wish a pa had f anj these 
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coiorg, especially mountains, to add varnish ; and whan jou want 
to thin it, use turpentine. "We call attention to this, because it is 
rather difficult to manage varnish colors at first, owing to their 
drying up so rapidly ; but by a little practice you soon find out that 
if worked with proper consistency the process is not difficult ) 
Geedas h wk dP ■in blue on pale gold or 

h purp dr w h hike and ^ little Pru-sum 

^ li P gdinprtfthe figure jou do with 

^ in ellons shale mth burnt 

na. P F es p th eatures m with 'V indyke 

d diff h lake crimson lak and 

P d d d t the eje Paiti of thi, 

n ■" am h d th wash f so attend to 

*> m d omctiraes we highten the 

ff edges with a little opaque 

I" d m w da little blue. It must be 

d ar f 83 paq arc powerful, compared 

1» p ha d shows too abruptly, you 

^ m P g tl of the transparent color. 

Parts of the figures may be hightened by a touch here and there 
of opaque color, and the faces are almost sure to want a Kttlo 
retouching with opaque. 1i\Tien your painting is all finished, a 
full week should intervene before varnishing ; and great care roust 
be observed not to touch the bronze, as the hand or fingers inva- 
riably leave a stain, bronze being so delicate. 

TAKsisiriNQ. — In larn 1 mg pip r mache pa ntinga, care must 
be taken to have a clean bru 1 ■int. i our pa nt i g must be wiped 
with a silk handkeroh f to ftce t from dust Lay the painting 
fiat, and with a one-in h fiit cimel s hair I r Lh coat over with 
copal varnish as evenly as pos ble bemg careful to cover every 
part ; leave it flat down as it is for a couple of hours or more, 
20* 
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before Ttmoving, or the y;irnish is liable to run in streaka. Once 
famishing is quite Bufficient to preserve the painting ; but if jou 
wish to polish it, another coat of varnish must be given, ttUowing a 
week between ; then after another week, it should be rubbed with 
pumice sand and water, in the following manner: — 

How TO POLISH. ^ Get a piece of woolen, put it over some 
cotton, to make a rubber of it i wet the rubber with water pretty 
thoroughly, dip it into some fine pumiee sond, and rub it back- 
wards and forwards on your varnished picture carefully with a 
moderate pressure. After you have rubbed a short time, wipe 
the sand ftom a part of it to sec the progress If not sufficiently 
smooth, rub a I ttlc moiL care be ng taken not to rub through the 
\irni h or lou will rub the p-iint \\ h n it is pretty smooth 
ws-th all the sand ofl wipe it perfectly drj and guc it another 
(Oit of Vim h allowing the same tune for it to dn then rub 
again as before with water and pumiCL eii d When smootl 
enjugh wa h off all the sand ind proctod to pot h with \cry 
fin Ivpjwdertd rotlenstonc and i rubber made of soft satin or 
Bilk Saturite this Bith water ar d rub with the r tten tone for 
a little time, until it shines ; then na^li it all off. You can make it 
shine more by rubbing it with your hand, using a few touches of 
Bweet oil and a Kttle more rottenstone. 

How TO PKErARE WoOD. — ^^^len wood is used for painting 
any of the papier maehe styles, it is better to choose the closest 
grain, and proceed to coat it over several times with paint (either 
oil paint or varnish paint), rubbing down with pumice sand and 
water after the third coat. The number of coata taken to prepare 
varies according to the texture of the wood, as it is necessary to 
coat it over mitil it is perfectly smooth and level. Proper time 
should be allowed between each coat of paint, so that it may 
dry hard. 
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Enamel painting looks vay well pauitod on a bronze ground, 
and Euits admirably for tables, chairs, and other furniture. 

Glass yases have a riuh efftct bronzed all over or partially; 
perhaps an oral or a round, front and hack; and if you wish to 
paint upon it, proceed e-^a(tly m the sanie way as directed for 
enamel painting or bron/e pamtmg 

Chikese Raisis'o. — Trace the design in the same way as in the 
directions for tracing designs for enamel painting, Thu raising 
composition is made of two parts of wMte lead, one part of 
litharge, and one part of umber, and mixed with gold si/e and a 
little yarnish, into a paste, and thinned with turpentine. Put on 
your raising, when mixed, with a small brush, being earcful to 
float it on cveaiy. When you have raised all the parts you wish 
in vour design let it remain flit till the next day. Eepeat the same 
unbl ^ou get the parts raised -is high as you wish. "When all the 
raiMng is done three or four days should be allowed for it to dry 
an 1 haiden (a moderate heal ot the fire will fccilitate the drying ;) 
coat o( r the rai-ed picts with gold size, and proceed with the 
gildinj, according to the directions for gilding. Two sorts of leaf 
gold irc gcnoralh mtroduced — pale and dark— »o the picture 
■will reqiiir t o sip-irate izmgs , ncj-t, si?e w ith clear gold size 
all the ground and mountiins {■.uppo'ang your -ubject to be a 
regular Chinese desi^-n") and when dry enough, shade on some 
powdered bronze with a dry brash Fine leaves and small trec= 
can be mtroduced with opaque green made with chrome yellow 
and Prussian him. and Uttle flowers pimted in w th h t and 
stamod with red, blue or jellow The gold can h t h 1 th 
black ■md shaded a 1 ttle with neutral black. The b n gr und 
stam with transparent ^r en and a little sienna ; aft d mt o 

dnce a ftw gold spangles (put them on with varnisl ) th n ak s 
the ground look .TBrUmg, and adds greatly to the finish of it. 
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■When quite finished, let it dry a week before Tariiifliitig ; tliere 
is no occasion to varnish all over your picture, but only the part 
that is painted. 

PEiELiKQ. — Prepare tlio design, marking all the parts you wish 
to have pearl. Trace the design upon the article, — we will sup- 
pose it to be a small table, — same as tracing for enamel, before 
esplained. Remove your dra\ving, and place on nU your pearl. 
See how it looks. If satis&ctory, get some apiiii varnish and a 
small camel's hair brush. Remove one piece of pearl at a time, put 
some of the varnish in the place with the small brush, and fit on the 
pearl, pressing it down so as to lie flat. Go through with all the 
pearl in. the same "way ; some of the large pieces may want a weight 
put on to keep them flat. Next day give it a coat all over with 
black varnish made nith the spirit varnish and lampblack. Repeat 
the coat (a flat camel's hair brush is best for varnishing) twice a 
day for the first three or four days. When the pearl seems pretty 
nearly even with the black, scrape all the black off (he pearl by 
means of a chisel or knife, being careful not to remove any of the 
black any where else by letting the knife or chisel slip. When 
all is scraped off, you can commence coating it over again. This 
time add a little Prussian blue with yotu' black varnish : it makes a 
more brilliant black. (The proportions are, to one pint of spirit 
varnish add one and a half ounces of lampblack and half an ounce 
of Prussian blue.) Coat it three or four times over if it requires 
it; then scrape off the black from the pearl again. If it seems 
pretty level, we will proceed with the next process ; (if not, coat 
again as before, and scrape.) Get some stout broadcloth, and make 
a good substantial rubber by stuffing in some soft cotton ; tie it 
round, so that you can handle it conveniently | put some turpentine 
in a saucer with some pumice sand, and charge your rubber well 
with this, and rub away till you get a smooth surface all over. 
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When smooth enough, wash the sand all off with turpentine ; then 
rub it with rottenstone and water, using thig time a rubber made 
of silk or aatin ; this rids it of all sticky property that remains from 
the turpentine rubbing. You hcve now got through the troublesome 
part of it ; getting rid of every thing in the shape of black varnish 
specs, jou are ready for the next step. If jou wish to have 
some leaf gold introduced, make your selection of what yon will 
have, and prepare a little gold size by raising in. a little chrome yel- 
low, so as to enable you to see better what jou are about. Coat 
over Ihc leaves or stems, or both, with the gold size, and proceed 
with the gilding according to the directions for gilding. If any 
more flowers are in your group than what are pearl, it is requisite 
to coat them over with white, proceeding exactly in the same way as 
in the directions laid down under the head of Enamel Painting. The 
pearl flowers you shade with their respective colors, so as not to 
cover up too raueh pearl. For instance, if you want to shade a 
rose, do it with crimson lake on the shade side of the flower, leav- 
ing the pure pearl to answer for the lights. When your painting is 
all finished, you allow sufficient time for it to dry, and proceed with 
the varnishing precisely as in enamel work and bronzing. 

GiLDINO OM SiTis, Papeh, Cloth, Lighi-coi.okeh, Uspre- 
PAHED Woods, etc. — Sometimes gilding is required upon only 
small parts of articles. In such cases use strong isinglass solution, 
made according to the directions written before — the purer the 
better. Take a small camel's hair brush, and coat over with the 
isinglass size, while it is warm, the places you wish to gild. When 
dry, proceed with your gold size, same as the gold size gUdlng. 
The reason of applying the isinglass size is to satisfy the porous 
nature of the iabcic, and make a delicate kind of crust as a founda- 
tion for the gold size. If you wish to paint flags and banners with 
oil paint, you must coat over the parts first with isinglass size. 
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\ put you ■niah to have leaf 
)^o1d It IS requisite to covet 
evenly with gold eize (a little 
throme jtllon or white load 
miy be misi.d in with the s,old 
size mtiLlj to enable jou to see 
the process ) and illow it to 
dry until it feels a little sliukj 
it can remain much longer than 
for bronzing i loif j,oId does 
not requite so strong a sticky property aa bronze "WTien suffi 
cientlv dry put on the gold by meins of the tip as de cribed m 
glass gilding or if lou icl e-tpcrt enough put it on with jou. 
fingers from the gold book Be cardul to cover eicry part of 
the gold Bize with smooth leaf gold and when all covered press 
gently with i picci of soft chamois leather on all the gilded parf 
and remove the superfluous gold If these directions art strictly 
followed Aou can not fill to ha>e Rood sm th gilding but if the 
gold Bize is put on thick and uneven, and the leaf gold put on too 
soon, the gold will look rough and dark, and be very unsatisEictory 
to the eye when you get more experienced. 
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JHIS y,otk «hcn well and tastefully done 
cloaeh rcanmbles nch ( 
and can be used for a great Miriet\ of 
nseful and ornamental purposes. 

We have adopted the following method with suc- 



Seleet a soft sheep skin rather thick ; cut from it flowers and 

leaves to suit your tancj. It is well to have pasteboard patterns 

free from blemishes and neatly out, and with these it will he easy to 

cut from the leather. Due attention should be given to different 

21 (241J 
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Eizc3 and kiiidi. l^Ticn you have a sufficient number cut from the 
leather, ivet them in, cold water, and squeeze them dry, and pull 
them icto shape, and form the leaves and flowers to suit your taste ; 
while wet, put them into the oven to dry. Make a solufion of 
vinegar and Venetian red, and dip them into it. When perfectly 
dry, dip them in fTi'n Mack ■yatnish ; if the varnish be too thick, 
dilute it with spirits of turpentine. IVhen dry, they will have the 
color of roseivood. 

Take gum shellac, and the night before you wish to use it, pour 
on sufficient alcohol to dissolve it. Dip the flowers and leaves into 
this solution, taking care not to have it too thick, U not stiff 
enough, dip them a second time. Put them on a board to dry in 
the sun, as the drj'ing by a^re will have a tendency to make them 
sticky. 

Paint your &ame, or whatever is to be covered, with Venetian 
red and vinegar, and when dry, rub it smooth. Varnish with thin 
black varnish, and when dry, nail on the leaves and llowers with 
small tacks, and pcdnt with a solution of shellac dissolved in al- 
cohol ; finally, varnish with the best copal varnish. 

Again, for general purposes, basil leather is good. Select that of 
an even texture and light color. 

The skiver leather is used for grapes, small leaves, and delicate 
work, (The artist will find that the sheep skin, easily to he hod, 
will answer all purposes, by using discretion in selecting the thick, 
soft, or thin portions, as the work may require.) Place a piece 
of the basil leather in water for a moment ; press it in a linen 
cloth until the surfeee dries, "While damp, cut out your leaf with 
scissors or a leather-cutting knife. Pasteboard patterns can easily 
be made &om natural leaves. By lasting these patterns upon the 
leather, the leaves can be readily cut. 

Vein witi a pointed instrument, by marking on the smooth side 
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iiid mold your leaves as you wi-J 
. is completed. Dry thein quickly ti 



of the leather ; then bend c 
them to appear when the woi 
harden thom. 

When thoroughly dry. brush all over with prepared Btiffening, 
which is sold in ooiivcniciit sized bottles. After this process, brush 
the leaves nil over with black varnish ; two thin coata are sufficieat. 

For stems, take atiips of basil leather, wrt and roll with the hand 
upon the table, or over a wire. 

For tendrils, wind the leatlier, while wet, around a small round 
stick or tool, fiisteniug the ends ; dry quickly by the fire ; remove 
from the slick, and apply a coat of stiffening ; the finish Is the some 
as for leaves. 

Grapes are very handsome in this work. They are made by tying 
bits of cotton or wadding, peas, marbles, etc., into the leather with 
strong thread, then putting a piece of wire through the part which 
has been tied up for the stalk. Slain and make into clusters, taking 
care to conceal the part tied. All fruits and flowers are stained, 
etc., precisely in the same manner as leaves. 

The Frame. — Have a frame made of well-seasoned wood, with 
the outer edge thinner than the innei 
taste. Size it all over. Let it dry 
for an hour or so. Then apply a 
coating of oak varnish slain ; when 
dry, it «t1I be ready for use. Com- 
mence by attaching the stem with 
small tacks. Suppose yon have a 
vine ; cover the wood with the foli- 
age as nattu-ally as possible. Fasten 
with strong glue, where necessary. 
A narrow gold beading gives a fin- 
ished appearance to a &aine. 
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It 13 impossible in our limited space to particularize the various 
articles for which leather work is adapted ; but every individual of 
fertile imagination and ingenuity will readily perceive the uses to 
which this art can be applied. ^Ve give a pretty design for a 
■watchstand. 




In making flowers, cui m one piece wherever you can ; the 
white lily, for instance, where the petals may be squeezed up and 




glued to keep fhem in place. It is always preferable to hnve 
a natural flower to look at. A little ingenuity will enable the 
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kirntr to (ut thi. leather to ad 
vantagp, and the feiv er the piecua 
used, the simpler the work will 
be 

The bud of the white lily i, 
made by folding the whole corolla 
close together. 

A coiiroliiilus may be made by 
folding and stretching the leather, 
while wet, over the tool used to 
make the wax eonyolvuluti. It 
ia very pretty, and not difficult to 

Rosea, camellias, etc., can all he 
made handsomely by a little tare 
and ingenuity. 



Do D 



e the 




hop vine. To make it, winii a 
piece of leather around the end 
of a wire; festen well. Jlold 
the requisite number of petals in 
a convex form, and glue separately 
around this center. 

The Fusehia. — The calyx forms the external part of this flower, 
and is made with one piece of leather cut as in the Bgure. The 
petals within this are four, and are cut out, the four in one piece, 
in the form of the dotted line. They must be molded into shape, 
and glued to the stamina inside the calyx, so as to alternate 
its petals. This flower has nine stamina, and they are cut ii 
piece of leather. To put the fusehia togethei 
stamina, and attach to them the 
21* 



ith 



Cut the nine 
form the stalk ; then 
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; they must be moldod 

111 the stamina and stalk, then, take the calyt and 

roll lound the while the leaves must be et 

I iiidtd uid mold-d as m the dn^ram takmg 



e that the 



; kit 



nthen 




ural floH r and that the inner pttils alternate 
ttith the leaics of the ealjx tu nnke tht bud' 
roll up the caljf and turn, the ind n not in 
Berting iny tamina 

The Passoi Fhicer is ooiipjsod in leather 
of hie pieces Then cut out the corolla of 
h\e petih with the rounded end tut also 
a circulir piece for the nettan whith mu t 
be cut all round with the knife to form 
the radi tht cent»,r having many small cuts 
radiatmg from the central pomt when turned 
upward, m puttmg it m its plice it f m a the 
around the piaUl seen m the flowers 



The pas. 
anthers, and three 



has five stamina, with ladle-shaped ends, 
mas a little elevated above, and turnini' ov 
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tlic stamina ; tin, intht] 

of leather. Tht mvolucrum 

the three leaves are laid one 



1 1 h 




whole floiver ; then turn up the 

three stigmas and roll a. small 

piece of leather round them 

close to the etimma 

thtm o*er fhii bernsf done 

plaee the nectary on the tLm taltii 

in the center be arranged upnard t 

are nt\t phted on the otem followed bv the falv\ the loaves 

of the cnhx must nlternate -nith the petfil'; hq\ d glui mu t 

be inserted between cieh portion ot the ilditr to gie it hnn 



[ cire that the cut port on 
mnd the pwtil The petals 



Tbo iniolucnim «hich 11 a sort of caly\ 11 put on the stem 
last a httle way belol^ the true eilj-t we mav ju t add that 
all the leases petals etc with the exception of the involucium 
must have the smooth side oi the leather uppermost the petals 
and calj\ must be hollowed nut with the moddlmg tool f)r that 
purpose or it that is not at hand use the handle of the remmg 
tool, and lajing the petals and also the calyx on a smooth burface, 
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nib them with the ivory end of the veining tool till they become 

hollow and smooth, as in tbe natural flower. 
The above is the way, as plainly as we can possibly describe it, 

to make a passion flower. "We have repeatedly made the flower 

exactly upon the above plan, and it has always been much admired. 
Camellias vary in the form of leaves, and the petals vary in 

number. To make a camellia, cut out two pieces, as in the annexed 
diagram, containing four petals 
in each ; then cut out one or two 
larger pieces, with six petals in 
each, and one or more stiU larger, 
with seven or eight petals ; then, 
having n natural camellia at hand, 
mould them all into form, Eistcn 
bU the pieces of leather together, 
the smallest at the top, and the 

largest at the bottom, so tiat the petals alternate, with liquid glue, 

and put a piece of wire through the whole for the stalk ; cover it 

with skiver leather. 
To make the Jessamine, copy the corolla from the annexed 

design, by cutting a star-like piece of basil, into which ii 

wire for the stalk as closely as possible. As the 

stamina are not visible in this flower, it is need- 
less to make them. The tube upon which the 

corolla rests can be made by rolling a piece of 

leather round the wire thickest at the flower, 

and then add another piece of leather about an 

inch below the corolla', which must have five fine- 

poiiited leaves for the calyx. 
The Dotsi/ is formed by making two pieces of 

leather like the pattern, one larger than the other, and putting 
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the «-ir£?, for stalk, tlirough both of them. 1 
tie golden center of the daisy can be well i: 
by placing a round piece of leather, rather tliick, ii 
the center, shaved off at the edges, and marked with 
the veining tool full of dots. 

A Wild Base is made by cutting out two pieces 
of leather, exactly as in the eDgraying, putting the 
wire through two holes made in the center of the 
pieces «ith a fine brad-awl, and pass a piece of wire 
through the holes, leaving both ends of the wire at 
the back to be twisted for the stalk. To forn 

strips of leather as long again as 
the stamina arc required to be, and 
insert them under the eye of the 
wire which forms the stalk ; then 
cut the stamina, and pinch them 
up into form. The top piece, 
containing five petals, mult be 
molded and curved upward, in- 
losing the stamina ; the bottom 
; five petals, must be molded downward, 
cuning and bending them into form. 

To make a larger rose, cut out a smaller piece than is shon-n in 
the engraving, of the same form, also the two in the engraving, 
and a larger piece of the same form, making four pieces, containing 
twenty petals ; then proceed as before mentioned, and a fuller rose 
is produced ; thus the character of the flower and the number of 
petals can be regulated with comparative ease. 

The rose leaves can be molded at the back by pressing them 
into the grape mold with one of the pressing tools. 
Oak and Ivy Brackel. — The bracket annexed is of an unu- 
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Eually pretty patttm, am 
the eonvolTulus pattern 
We intended this design 
very dark, the oak sten 



we give two diagrams. The vine and 
e much tised, with ycry beautiful effect, 
eihibit old oak. It should be stained 
being very thick, while . the stoi 






1 be formed of tendrils. To make the oak 



get very 




thick wire and haM? it cnt to the desired lengths then coTcr the 
wires mth leather and bend them to rtsemble gnailcd oik; 
attich Bs naturillv as possible oak leaves and leorns at the 
back of tbe -wires and on the Mood work as ohonn m the 
skeleton bncket m a former pirt of thi vork then attith the 
ivy tciidnli IcaveiJ and bcrr c! around the otk stems ind the 
bracket is completed 
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The 

; oppos te page la 
i h a round frame f any w dth 
1 a ing t o rebates on inside and 
Is de th fra n — the ms de rebate 
being to adm t the p cture ind the out d 
one to 1 low of the ail n„ tinnly to he 
frame the open ork h h i to be made 
in the io owing m-inner T ke a Hut boar 1 
— an ironing board will do, — liy the frame upon t an 1 w th a 
black lead pcnLil or a piece ot chilk mark the aize ill round, 
making allowance for the rebate then having readv the stems 
work them in and out, so as to form the oj en w orlt as m the 
drawmg ; when finished, nail it to the frame ind n ork sIpiuh an I 
tendrils of the vine, hop, passion flower, or any other beautiful 
creeping plant, attachiii-; the fruit or flowers in an artistic manner, 
and the result will be one of the most elegant Iramcs ever beheld. 

The open or trellis-work of this frame should have stout wire 
inclosed in the basil leather, and in order that it may not appear 
formal, wind pieces of leather round the naked wire at irregular 
intervals, to resemble knots, etc.; then cover the whole with basil 
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leathut. The stem and tendrils, ivhich are to wind in. and 01 
are a portion, of the plant, are not to have wire in thorn, 

tire Screeiu are gcncrallj- filled with Berlin wool, 01 
other fancy needlework. Those who would prefer to have an 




piece of leather work, can paint landscapes or flowera upon white 
leather, using the same medium as ia used in body color painting, 
mixed with finely-powdered colors. 

22 
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A 11 enable oi\ o le to mokL Tdrj pretty 
and iibcful BasMs One IJil tht 
foUoB ing ornament -d w ith rose 
spraja out lie uan be lined innde 
nithTchet and Itttle pocliets being 
made m the velvet Iming they be 
lome a -very useful article The 
outside IS stained m imitation of o^ 
The Sviii ! / Border here given can bo adapted 
pole franiL ett It 
and will wlII icpiy the ' 
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■when It can be put firmlj together and lormt 
Eolid e\imple of the use and bcautj of the on 
mental kalher work 

In making Icon s procure oome natural acorn cups — choose 
6uch cups on!* as ■ire perfiotly scund —then pierce two holes 
through the bottom of the cup pais a p cll f iine iiirc through 
the holes Laving thi, two ends long enough to be twisted into a 
staik If the stalk l to be exposed it must be c lered ■uid made 
feat ivitli liquid t,lue The most correctly formed atom tops are 
those turned in w ood n hich c m be hrmly placed m the cup by 
the aid of the liquid glue This completes the fullv formed acorn 
A slight yarntion of this method is suitable for cherries and gripes 

Tbe Size for Stiffening. — Simmer four ounces of strips of parch- 
ment in eight ounces of water till it is reduced one half ; skim off 
any impurities that may arise to the surfece, then strain throi^h a 
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fine sieve, or rloth, into a basin ; leave it til! col(3, ivhon ii 
firm and tluar. When required for use, eut off as mucli 
want, and warm it. Use while warm. 




A thin glue size of a light color will ansiver when tlie ahove 
materials are not handy. 

In this, as in all other kinds of fancy work, every thing depend? 
upon the neatness of the work. You must not only arrange taste- 
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fully, but you must secure every leaf, tendril, and flower firmly ; 
and, above all things, do not crowd together such a mass of work 
as to displease the eye and offend good taste. 

A very pretty effeet is produced by gilding and bronzing the 
leather. Go over the surface of your leaf or petal with a camel's 
hair pencil dipped in gold size, and when so dry that it will stick to 
the finger lay on your gold leaf or gold bronze as in dircetioiis 
for bronze painting, on another page. 

In painting leather work, use finely-powdered colors, mixing 
them to the consistency of cream, by using the while of an e^ with 
two ounces of distilled vinegar. Keep this in a bottle, and shake 
it well whenever you wish to mLi colors with it. Colors eun be 
also mL'ied with warm parchment size, or with a weak solution of 
gum arabic. In all of these methods apply a coat of quick drying 
pale varnish. Oil colors are not suited to this kind of malerial. 
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|\K1 cut fhc enli Ills leni \ thp skin 

\ith the ^it itLst possible cire rub 

o\er the nhole interior with "irsenic 

(x de-idli poison "i put wires from the hcid to the le^s 

to pieier\e the nat u i.1 form and '.tuff iinmediatelj with 

tow wodI or the like li allowed to drj after appU 

ing the arsenic the si n tecomca too stifl to hindle 

Another and aa we think d better w n for vc.r\ smiU 
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birds, is, " after taking out tlie entrails, to open a pas- 
sage to the brain, which, must be scooped out through 
the mouth; introduce into the cavities of the skull and 
the whole body a mixture of salt, pepper, and alum, put- 
ting some through the gullet and whole length of the 
neck; then hang the bird in a cool, airy place — first 
by the feet, that the body may be impregnated by the 
salt, aad afterward by a thread through the under man- 
dible of the bill, till it appears to be sweet ; then hang 
in the sun, or near a flro. After it is well dry, clear 
out what remains of the mixture, and fill up the cavity 
of the body with wool, oakum, or any soft substance." 
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ANGLO-JAPANESE WORK. 
Thi 11 in elegant and easy domest e irt T'ike 
yellow withered 1 v.es disijolve gum get miicd black 
pint and some copal %arni9h etc An^ articles may bi 
ornamented \Mtli thcic simple matciiiU — an old work 
bo\ tea caddj fire screen flower pots ttc S Icct per 
feet leases di\ ind pres'^ them between tbe Ici^cs of 
book rub the auifdce of the aiticle to bo irnimcntel 
with fine 'iind piptr then f^nc it a coat of fine black 
p-iint ■which slijuld be prot r d mi\cl it a color shop 
AM en dn rub snooth with pumice stone then apph 
two other coats Dr> ariangc leases in any manner 
and vanetv according to taste G m the lex cs on. the 
under side and press them upon their pi ices Ihen 
dis oKe some isinglasa in hot water and biuih it over 
the work while the solution la wirm when dr^ ^iio 
three coats of copal iimish allowing ample time fur 
each coit to dr^ Articles thus ornamented Kst for 
years, and are very pleasing." 
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TEANSFER ON WOOD. 

Dissolve salt in soft water ; float your engraving on 
the surface, picture side up ; let it remain about one 
hour. Your screen, bos, or table should be of bird's- 
eye maple, or other light-colored hard ivood ; varnish 
with best copal or transfer varnish. 

Take the picture from the water, dry a little between 
linen rags ; then put the engraving, picture side down, 
on the varnished wood, and smooth it nicely. If the 
picture cntiiely covers the wood after the margin is cut 
off, so that no varnish be exposed, lay over it a thin 
board and heavy weight; leave it thus in press over 
night. If yon wish but a small picture in the center 
of your wood, apply the yarnish only to a space the 
size of your picture. Dip your fore finger ij salt and 
water, and commence rubbing off the paper ; the nearer 
you come to the engraving, the more careful you must 
be, as a hole would spoil your work. Rub slowly and 
patiently, till you have taken off every bit of the paper, 
and left only the black lines and touches of your picture 
on the wood, in an inverted direction, Finish up with 
two or tlirec coats of copal varnish. 
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eq 1 it n this deliThtf 1 bMnch 
icntdl worli ire is 
as the learner ahinces in knotvledge ani e-^pericnce 
he will easih originate other forms and modch from 
^\hich to milic p-irticilar dcsi^s — 

A dipper or plunger ("for sheetm;; the wi\ ) 
made of ligaumvitEe, or some very close-grained, hard 
wood, as smooth as glass, from four to six inches in 
23 (^fi.-!) 
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diameter across the face, (which, should be slightly 




One of this, for the Hk 
,nd Clips of jonquil. 



^Q)c=a5 



If you wish to make other varieties of bell flowers, 
get the sticks turned by some skillful workman, from 
natural flowers ; they should be very hard, and as smooth 
as possible. 

The brushes used in painting the smooth surface of 
flowers are the round, stiff, bristle brushes, called scrnhs, 
or theorem brushes. For fine lines, spots, etc., take fine 
camel's hair pencils. 

Wire of three different sizes, annealed. 
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To FBEPAEE Wax for Flowers. — Take the very best quality 
of white wax, and melt it slowly in an earthen vessel or poreclain 
porringer ; when melted, stir into it one table-spoonful of fir balsam 
to every cup of melted was. 

Have at hand a basin of warm soip suds, iine towels or rags, and 
■vour Ipper 

"\Mien !he wa-v is melt d et your d pper in the suds, rub soap 
all over t nnse t m h ba»ui h ke off the water, dip with a 
quick mot on i to the hot o as barely to skim the surface, 

bending the dipp r over o to et lude the air ; raise your dipper 
from the wax, and plunge it into the basin of snds, A sheet of 
thin, semi-transparent, flexible was will be found therein of the 
right consistency for rosea, azalias, and aU flowers of similar tex- 
ture. Continue dipping off sheets until you wish to change the 
quality of the wax ; be careful that the was be neither bubbling hot 

Japonieas, orange blossoms, and all thick, opaque petals require a 
different white. To make this, we put into the wax, when hot, a 
small bag of flake or German white ; never more than one third of 
a lea-spoonful, and dip as before, only regulating the thickness o( 
the wax by heat, "When you have dipped off as many sheets as you 
require, pour the rest into a well-soBped cup to form a lump for 

Next to thtj white, prepare yellow wax in the same way as the 
white, only using yellow-powiJercJ chrome. After you have 
made the yellow, put together all the bits and edges of wax which 
you have pulled from the sheets, add green powdered paint, and 
dip oif various shades of green, from very light to very dark. Other 
colors, as red and blue, may be prepared in the same way ; but we 
prefer painling the white and yellow wax to obtain more brilliancy 
of tone. 
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The melted wax, as for japonicas, is used for bell-flowurs. Soap 
the stick very thoroughly, wash off the particles of soap, plunge 
yout stick into the hot wax, then into the suds. In taking the 
stick from the wax, let the wax drip from the end rather than the 
aide. "We think it best to plunjje the stick quickly and raise it 
perpendicularly ; in this way, if there be a little extra thickness, it 
will come in the right place. 

The utmost care must be taken will the lily of the valley ; be 
not discouraged if you dip two or three tiroes before getting a per- 
fect bell. The wax must be hot, without simmer or bubble. 

Green leaves made by dipping the natural leaf into tho hot 
green wax, then putting the two wax sides together, with a wire be- 
tween, aro more natural than when cut and veined ; but they tax 
the patience, and require more time. 

AnoUier Melhad of preparing iraa:. — Melt the wax in a vessel 
of Tiot water; the was will rise to the top. Put in fir balsam, 
sweet oil, and spirits of turpentine, in the proportion of 1, 2, 3, — 
that is, one part turpentine, two oil, and three balsom, — six tea- 
Bpoonfuls to pint of wax in warm weather, and one third more in 
cold weather. Immerse a junk bottle into the wax ; it will form 
DTound it. Cut down the wax on the bottle, and you will thus 
have a stcip instead of a round sheet of wax. 

We prefer the former to the latttr mctl jd of prtp irin„ tl l w »\ 
though we use both 

To make Pattens for Flojcera — Dissect natural floiier" an I 
cut paper patterns from theu' petal' writmg on them the num 
ber of each size and the number of sizes likewise the color desired 

FiowEE Makiitg, — Where a flower requires fine work 
or minute penciling, the sahle brushes are to he used for 
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place th n our o th lor a fe v seconds an 1 tl e heat 

V. 11 clear the ed^es so that jou can \ pe then eas ly 

\ou ^\ 11 le ce e thit the nat has a dull s d a I a 
glossy one — a right and a wrong. 

It is better to lay the paper pattern upon the dull side, 
so that, in cutting out, you secure a sharp and clear edge. 
Re cautions that you place the pattern in such a position 
as to cut with the grain of the «as. Be sure to cut 
the same numher of petals as you found in the natural 
flower, or the harmony of proportion desirable in your 
flower will be lost. 

Spread half a sheet of tissue paper over the table upon 
which you intend to work, so as to prevent the slightest 
dust or impurity of any kind from injuring your wax, to 
which every particle of dust will adhere. 

As we have remarked in speaking of painting the 
23* 
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fruit, the stiff brushes are held perfectly upright, and the 
color applied riipidly. 

Damask roses, faschias, camellias, etc., may he painted 
■with crimson powder mixed with water on the palette. 
(See list of colors.) 

A bright scarlet for poppies, scarlet dahlies, etc., is 
obtained by painting the same crimson on yellow wax. 

The same on a light lemon-colored wax gives another 
beautiful shade. Various shades of rose tints can be 
gained by carmine more or less deep. Sometimes we 
paint with dry powder. If the wax be slightly warm, the 
powder will adhere, and a soft, velvety surface be pro- 
duced, such as can not he made by the use of the water 
color alone. In making a bouquet, you need the various 
colors and surfaces, if you will be true to nature. Be 
very careful to avoid painting that portion of each petal 
which is to be joined to the foundation of the flower, as 
any moisture or color prevents a secure adhesion. 

7b moAe a Piiik Rose. — Lay the cut paper pattern on the 
wrong eide of the wax, out with the small, sViarp scissors, fte- 
quenfly dipping them in warm water, or putting them in your 
mouth. Paiiit veiy lightly with carmine, leaving the lower part of 
the petal white. Lay a petal on the palm of your hand, right side 
down ; press the head of the wooden pin, first on the tight, tlien on 
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the left side, endeavoring not to press the middle. This mill give a ■ 
gracelul tutl to the pttal, as you will observe bj the natural one. 
Hall-blott-n coses and buds need to be curled more than full- 

Your petals pamted and arranged in order, proceed to make the 
stamens. This is done by binding a strip of yellow wax, one eighth 
of an inch in width, on a strip of white wax, nearly one inch in 
width, and cutting through the yellow half way down into the 
white, so as to make a fringe. The liner you cut it, the better ; or 
you can cut the unbound white wax ; then dip the cut ends into a 
solution of gum arabic, and afterward into powdered yellow ; this 
will give a pollen. 

The calyx is cut from a suitable shade of grccu, and from a pat- 
tern taken from the calyx of a natural rose. 

For the leaves take two shades of green — one for the upper, the 
other for the under side of the leaf; put them together, and cut 
your green leaf through the double wax ; insert a wire between the 
t«'o parts of the leaf to form the tifaro and pedicle of the eame ; 
then press the two sides firmly together, and serrate the edges with 
your sharp scissors. 

The leaf has a neater finish if the wire be covered with wax before 
inacHmg, Take a very narrow strip of wax, lay it perpendicularly 
against the wire ; then twist the wire round and round between the 
thumb and finger, until it is entirely covered with a smooth suriaee 

Observe how symmetrically Nature has arranged her rose leaves, 
and try to imitate — one large one for the top of the stalk, two a 
little smaller placed just below, and a third pair still farther down. 

Fine wire doubled is better than coarse, stiff wire. Take of such 
a piece the desired length ; turn the end over two or three times, to 
prevent the flower slipping off while you are putting it together. 
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Cover llie end thus bent with green wax, pinrJiing up a bit in the 
center for a pistil ; wind around this the strip of fringed wax, and 
compare with the natural flower. Now set around the petals, 
commencing with the smallest size ; press the lower part of each 
petal on the Inmp which is around the wire. Take the other sizes 
one after the other, pressing them in the same manner, and so on 
till all are used. Work down the lower parts of the petals with 
the small end of the molding stick. 

Set the calyx around neatly, and cover the stalk. You will have 
a rose natural and beautiful in proportion to the neatness of your 
work and the accuracy with which you hare imitated your pattern, 
a natural one. 

Persons often smell of our roses, then, with a look of aslonisli- 
ment, exclaim, " Why, what kind of a rose is it ! " Nature alone 
can give the perfume. 

Camellia. — After modeling a rose, any person can make a 
japoniea by having one to look at. In case our reader has none, we 
give these directions. 

Cut six petals from each of the heart-shaped patterns from which 
you cut your rose, only a trifle longer. Make a ball of wax on the 
end of the wire, turned as before to prevent the flower slipping off, 
and bend over it eight ot ten of the smallest petals ; then place three 
TOWS of the succeeding sizes of petals turned inward around the 
ball in the center, and the other rows turn outward. The calyx is 
of light green, round at the top ; the leaves are large, brilliant, 
dark-green color. 

Colored japonlcas vary only in color. Crimson painted on yel- 
low gives a fine color, and carmine on white makes a beautiful 
japoniea. 

Conroldiltis. — Convolvuli are dipped on a stick made for that 
purpose from the natural flower. Paint the veins with a fine 
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brush. Put a bit of «ax on the end of a fine «irL. and cut to 
imitate stamens ; pierce the ivire through the tube of tht flowtc, 
twist with green wat, tnd finish off with tendrils and Icavta. 
Tendrils ace made by go^enng a eniall wire with nas,, and t«istms 
It around a molding stick, eonimencing at the pomt, and turning it 
round and round from the center of the aticfc to the point, to form 
a spiral cone. A few small green leaves make a pretty finish. 

LUgoftlii I'o'&j'. — "Consider the lilies, how they grow; they 
toil not, (hey spui not. and yet I say imto you, that Solomon 
in all his glory was not an-ayed like one of tlese." Cut the edge 
of the Ktlle white bells into scallops, turn them back a little, put 
a bit of yellow wax on the end of a bent wire, dip it in gum arable, 
then in yellow powder for pollen ; draw the wire through the 
center of the flower, and twist for a stalk with very delicate light 
green. The leaves are too large and stiff to be pretty in was. 

VioleU Ehould be painted with a soft brush; they require much 
time and care. 

Orange Blossoms must be made &om thick wax ; the stamens 
cut longer than for a rose. The beautiful white buds and various 
green leaves can hardly be equaled by any other flower made in 
wax. They are pretty wedding presents for the hair. 

DaMla. — Cut the petals from the natural flower; roll each 
petal with the head of the molding stick from the top to the bot- 
tom ; draw a perpendicular line with the point of the stick through 
the center of the loaf, and curved lines on each side, like the longi- 
tudinal hues on a globe ; turn tlie top of the three largest sizes 
back a little. 

As this flower is very broad nt the base, pass your wire doubled 
twice through a large button mold, twist it firmly underneath, and 
cover it with yellow or very pale green wax ; roU up a small bit of 
yeUow wax, and mold it to the center of the button ; press closely 
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around tliis the lower end of a cut fringe of yellow was dipped in 
gum erabic and powdered for pollen ; around these stamens mold 
the twenty.fivc or thirty small petals. Care must be taken to keep 
them pressed very closely together, and as the surface of the button 
becomes filled, wind around its edges strips of yellow wax ; con- 
tinue to set the petals around in the order of their sizes, keeping a 
broad surfece. 

The calyces help to support the flower. Below the two rows 
of flat calyces, place five nipped at the ends and turned back- 

This flower is rather diificult to put together, but amply repays 
the labor by its naturalness and beauty. 

Pinfis. — The petals may be cut and pointed with sharp scissors, 
then painted with a soft brush, or with the dry powder, as hereto- 
fore directed, according to the color desired. 

Another and Better Method. — Paint all over the lump of wax 
which you have run in the cup for that purpose ; then scrape 
from it with a sharp penknife. If jou hold the knife between the 
thumb and fore finger of the right hand, and begin to scrape at the 
re f h k if I ■ ff t th point you will get a beauti- 

va xl m ightly 
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it on the under side to make a strong indenture, put the lower par 
under the thumb, and turn the top over the fore finger—- easy ti 
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We have now spoken of the various methods which 
we employ in making flowers, and will only add, that 
in our study to imitate natural flowers, we use what- 
ever suits our purpose best ; for some stamens, as those of 
the dahlia, we dry the center of a natural dahlia, and use 
it instead of the cut stamen. Sometimes we dip sewing 
cotton into hot was, drawing it through the fingers; 
this is good where the filaments are long. Again, ma- 
nilla grass is used, as it is stifi" as well as delicate. 

If we wish to represent a petal having one color on 
one side, and one on the other, as the white lily, which 
is green and white, we put a piece of thin white mus- 
lin between green and white wax, and cut the petal 
through the two; this interlining gives a dear green 
on one side, and a clear white on the other ; the same 
may be done with other colors, as the buff and pink 
for honeysuckles. 

iVhiie Passion iTo,™rs.— To form Ihe tliroe purple anthers to 
be seen on (be top of Iho pistil, roll white wax round fiui: wires of 
about throe quarters of an inch in length, tDl the proper size and 
length are obtained, remembering to make them thicker as you 
appronch the top, which in itself is nearly globular. 

Color these anthers with the darkest shade of purple, and twist 
the ends of Ihe three wires together. 
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In order to form the pislil, place, one over ths other, a sufficient 
qunntity of light green, lij^ht yellow, and white wax, the latter be- 
ing intended lor tlic outside ; roll these together round seeond Mzed 
wire into the desired shape, the top being thicker than the base, 
■which terminates in a globe of lemon- colored wax, representing the 
ovary or seed cup. 

The three purple anthers are placed on the crown of the pistil, so 
that their tops are equidistant from each other, forming a triangle, 
the sides of which are about an inch in length, 

Five ladle-shaped stamens are next formed from the same union 
of wax as used in the pistU, properly cut by the puttem, curled and 
united to the stem of the pistil, having been previously colored 
round the edges with yellow. 

Cut a piece of white was into a fine fringe about half an inch 
deep and two inches long ; color the &inge with a rich deep pur- 
ple, and roll it round the ovary, turnhig the purple portions over 
the globe, and touching the pistil. 

Double a pieee of white wax the same length as before, and snip 
the edge with the point of the scissors about the twentieth part of 
an inch ; lliis short fringe, being colored purple upon its edge, is 
rolled close to the base of the preceding piece. 

The rays are formed from a double piece of white wax, and cut 
in fine shreds to pattern ; roll each between your finger and thumb, 
as for a stem, and when all are rolled, place them upright, and close 
to each other, upon a strip of white wax about two and a half 
inches long and half an inch deep, taking care that the rays are so 
placed that their points extend about three quarters of an inch 
above the strip. 

We now proceed to color the points with blue, leaving the centers 
white, and tinting the base with purple. 
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This dont, bend the points batkivard, and arrange the rays round 
the portions already attached to the seed cup. 

Place one sheet of lemon- colored wax betiveen two of while, and 
from. this cut the petals. Color them on either side with light 
green ; curl upon the uncolored side ~ first with the head of the stick 
round the edgee, and then once down tlie center, 

Tlie caljx is cut from light green wax, and eurled upon the 
glossy side. 

After placing the petals so as to form a double star, proceed to roll 
green wax round the stem formed of wire. 

The passion flower is a native of Brazil, where it at- 
tains a luxuriance of growth unknown, to our tcmpsr.its 
regions. T!ie legend conneeted with it has given it an 
interest almost saered, even when viewed hy other eyes 
tlian those of supsrstitious devotees. 

It is said that certain Jews, hcwailing in Jerus-ilem 
the death of Christ, saw for tho first time this flower, 
by some said to have sprung wherever drops of his 
blood had fallen, and, with the scene of his wondrous 
passion and death still fresh in their memory, gave to 
this beautiful blossom a symbolic meaning, iadicativo of 
hia sufferings and the manner of his detth. 

The anthers are supposed to represent the three nails 
used at the crucifixion. 

The rays represent the glory of our Lord. Tho purple 
24 
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fringG, aomctimcs found with red spots upon it, is a type 
of the crown of thorns. 

The petals, ten in numher, arc tlie representatives 
of those apostles who were faithful to their heavenly 
Master. 

The three sepals forming the calyx are emblematic 
of the Trinity. 

This poetical conception, has caused the passion flower 
to be held in esteem almost amounting to veneration 
in Catholic countries ; and the blossom is found en- 
twined in many cases with emblazoned inscriptions, and 
borders of old manuscripts of the sacred writings. 

Who does not love the passion flower ? And who, 
among God's children, does not recognize his glory in 
every flower that grows ? The anemone, the buttercup, 
the daisy, the violet, all lead our thoughts tn him, and 
we are forced to cry out, " How wondrous are thy 
works, O God !" 

Wax Fruit. — Some people use the poorer kinds of 
wax for fruit, thinking to economize ; but our experience 
has taught us that the best is the cheapest, and there- 
fore we get the best the market affords. We melt the 
wax in small earthen or stone pitchers, putting a white 
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muslin bag of paint, say one tb,ird of a tea-spoonful, Into 
the hot wax. For lemons, yellow apples, peaches, etc., 
we use yellow or lemon powdered chiome ; for oranges, 
orange chrome ; for green apples, cucumhers, green pears, 
etc., green chrome, varying the shades according to what 
we desire to make. 

The wax should never be heated to boiling, neither 
should it he made thick with the powdered paint. If 
a sufficiently dark color can not be obtained by the use 
of the little muslin bag, then add oil paint of the de- 
sired shade, from the tubes. We furnish Winsor and 
Newton's colors, — the best in use. 

For a rich plum, for example, we color the was with 
drop red powdered, and add rich dark blue, or purple, 
from the tube. 

Oil the inside of the mold by gently patting it with 
a bit of cotton hatting dipped in lamp oil and tallow, 
as before mentioned. Place the mold so that you can 
see how to bring the locks together in an instant. 
Hold one half the mold firmly in your left hand ; with 
the right hand pour into it the melted was from the pitch- 
er ; shut the empty half over it as quickly as possible, 
and holding the mold with both your hands, press the 
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280 WAX WORK. 

two sides together, turn round aad round and shake in 
every direction, until you can no longer hear the mo- 
wax ; then set tlie mold aside to cool, 
re waiting for that piece of fruit to cool, 
n the same way. 

on is to work alone, and wait upon him- 
; him. to make fruit of but one color, say 
Q peaches, yellow apples, lemons, yellow pears, 
until he has acquired some skill, and is able 
to move quickly and manage many things. Before pour- 
ing the heated wax into the mold, try it by placing a 
thin bit on the surface of the melted wax ; if it melts 
immediately it is ion hot, and will spoil the mold ; if 
it floats on the surface, slowly melting at the edges, it 
is all right. To have the fruit look well, the wax must 
be neither too hot nor too cold. 

la from ten to fifteen minutes the mold will feel cool 
to your hand, when you can open it and take out the 
fruit ; scrape away, in a slanting direction, the seam, 
where the two parts of the mold united ; after which, 
rub it with a soft rag dipped in turpentine. 

The fruit being nicely clean, smooth, and without 
cracks, proceed to paint it with a bristle brush, of which 
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you must have half a dozen, as you must always use 
the same brush for the same color. 

Take, with a small palette knife or spatula, out of the 
bottle, a minute portion of the color required ; if you 
have a peach, for instance, take carmine, dip the end of 
the brush stick into water, letting the end of the globule 
fall upon the palette near tlie powder, and mix well to- 
gether, until the tint be of the consistency of cream, and 
perfectly smooth. We must caution against dipping 
the body of the brush, or bristles, into water. The 
brushes used arc held upright, and the color applied 
rapidly. 

If possible, have a natural peach, and try to imitate 

For the down of the peach, put some dry flour on the 
palms of your hands, roll the peach between your hands 
until every part be covered with the flour ; after which, 
the peach should be as little handled as possible. 

To have a variety in your peaches, paint some a little 
green or brown ; a brown spot now and then, has a 
good effect. 

Oranges and lemons, eggs and plums, need no out- 
side painting. 

24* 
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Red apples are painted over the yellow wax, and can 
be nicely finished up with the camera hair pencil; for 
the apple calyx, insert a hit of carbonated paper, tobacco, 
or tea leaf; for the stem, take a natural one. Finish 
your apple by rubbing it with tlio hand till it shines ; 
or, what is better, varnish it with fine copal varnish. 

Tomatoes are handsome, and, provided you get a nice 
mold, they are easily made. Various small fruits, as 
barberries, strawberries, etc., are formed with the fingers, 
and stuck with beads where necessary. Blackberries are 
handsome, if made with caie. 

Grapes. — Many persons make purple grapes by put- 
ting a lump of wax on the end of a bent wire, and after- 
ward in molted rosin. They look well at a distance, if 
nicely powdered with blue paint ; but we prefer forming 
them of purple wax entirely, or dipping grape glasses 
into the purple, as we do into green wax for green 
grapes. 

We obtain various glass globes of the sizes of grapes, 
glue fine wire into each of them for a stalk, and plunge 
into green wax, prepared expressly for grapes, as atten- 
tion must be paid to their color. 

Have the was very hot, and dip the glass globe as 
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quickly as possible, holding uprightly to let the wax run 
under the grape, (Don't mind if the hot wax makes 
your fingers tingle ; yon want a beautiful bunch of 
grapes ; " pay for a thing and have it ; " we have dipped 
two hundred without stopping.) Bunch the grapes, 
the small ones at the end ; wind the stalks, and finish 
up with tendrils and leaves. 

Having good molds, it will bo easy for you to make 
was dolls, birds, sheep, etc. 

Hold the mold in your left hand; pour the melted 
wax into the aperture. As sooa as it forms around the 
edges, pour back into the vessel what remains, and set 
the mold aside to cool. 

To color dolls, we stir a very little vermilion into the 
hot wax ; or, what is better still, tie it up in a hit of 
muslin, and paint the checks with the stiff brush, in the 

We put hair on their heads, and insert enameled eyes 
or heads, according to the size. of the doll. 
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SEALING WAX. 

SEALING WAX TO IMITATE CORAL. 

ELT sealin^ wa\ of the de 
sired color m first proof al 
cuhol hpiead thicklj o^er 
a pasteboard basket plate 
I*, or small waiter Stir ncc 
sigo and smill bits of tap 
io:.a into the les cl of di" 
sohpd se^hnj^ na\ spread 
1 basket etc dry tborout,hlj This 
IS prettj for card lecenera 

Sealing-7cax Fainting. — Into twelve large-mouthed 
bottles, containing about half a gill each, put as many 
colors and shades of sealing wax. Pour over alcohol, 
best quality, sufficient to diRo..'lve the was. Paint 
flowers, birds, etc., with tiie same to imitate enameled 
painting. A friend of ours, who had much skill in 
painting, received S60 for a small table painted in 
this way. 
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PLASTEE WOKK. 

REAT care is necessary in regard to the 
consistency of the plaster, and flic thorough 
greasing of the mollis. 

Provide yourself with the best ground 

Prench plaster, some good lamp or neat's 

foot oil, (if the former, add a very small 
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^^asHMtafi^^^-^ 



vious tt htii ) ou see haw bcautifuily the parts wil! ht together , now 
make three or four grooves in the horizontal plane of the mold, 
thus n e make one oblong another 
round one large 'moth r email, 
quite unlike tor onyeniLnce sake, 
this done oil eytij gioo\e and all 
the edges ju»t firmed bj lour knife 

The mold bemg non thoroughly oiled n th the bru 1 c\copt 
of coiirue the inside reset the Iruit pm the th k brown piper 
around the n )ld "hi h contini t 60 ji tu f m a ca which 
must be at ka t t«o mche higher than the fiu t as it stands m 
the m)ld 

Ihe vessel m MhiLh \ou have mixed the plaster as «eH as the 
spoon being perftetlv (leaned mix agiin this time pom the 
pliBter into the paptr case it ■»dl cover the fru t and run loira 
the grooves forming nice lo(lts whtn hard enousjh to rcmovL 
the paper take hold of the plaster with both hai d^ ind pull 
the t«o parts asunder remove the fruit which was entirelv en 
cased m the pla ter and jou will h^ve a nice mold with fitm 
locks If our directions are circfully follow ed, there w ill be little 
need of trimming the last part 
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Sliould there be a few holes in yoni mold, mix up a little fresh 
plaster, and insert it with the poiut of your knife, smoothing and 
trimming the ed^es with your fingers. 

The molds being perfectly made, set thi-m m a narn o^tn 
or in an airy place, (o dry ; they will not be hard enough for 
use for three or four weeks, when they will become hard as 
stone, and do many years' service. We have on hind ome pcath 
molds which we have used these ten years; and for au^ht we 
know, they irill be good for ten years to come. 

Do not expect to make the very best molds at the fir t attempt. 
The plaster hardens so quickly that you must haie a little prac 
tice in order to get things just right. Again, if you stir it too 
much or too Uttle, it will in the first instance lose ib, stren,^ 
and in the second be lumpv Be sure to have everj thm p rf tly 
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If you wish to make a mold from an car of corn, in which 
the grains are irregular, it will be almoat impossible for you to 
make it in two pieces. Try it, and you will see that you can not 
get the ear fi'om the mold without breaking it; and this will 
teach j-ou that unless the model can be easily remoyed from the 
plaster, it is worthless, inasmuch as you could not take an object 
in wax safely from such a mold. (See engraving.) 

In order to obviate all difficulty, either choose such fruits, etc., 
as can be made in a mold of tivo parts, or make your mold 
in three or more parts, according to the fruit. 

Molds for small wax dolls can be made in two parts, the doll 
placed in the plaster in a lying position. 

Molds for dolls' heads of medium size may be made in two 
parts, and left open where the head is fiistencd on the body. Cut 
the plaster off level on the open side. 

Molds for sheep, lambs, and dogs, (lying down,) also for human 
hands, may be made in the same way. If you wish to take the 
mold of a hand, be sure to oil it nicely (that is, to oil it without 
leaving oil standing on the surface) before laying on the plaster ; 
leave the opening at the wrist. 

■\Vhen you have succeeded in making good molds, you can try 
your skill at plaster fruits and figures. As much of your suc- 
cess will depend npirn the non-adhesion of the plaster to the 
model, remember the oil and tallow. 

Mix the plaster as for molds ; pour into the mold a.s soon 
as it thickens on the sides; pour out that which remains, if you 
wish your mold hollow. 

Should you wish to make plaster fruit, you mnst cut an open- 
ing in your mold, (while it is fresh, of course,) to adroit tbe 
thin plaster being poured &om the spout of the vessel in w^hich 
it is mijced. 
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MOSS WOKK. 




OLLECIIN Li nd atrangiug, in va- 
rious forms of grace and beauty, 
the delicate -md many- colored 
mosses with whicli our fields and 
forests abound, has long been a 
f ivonte pastime witli nil lovers of 
the bcaunlul m nature, A fertile 
imagmation and inventive mind 
will readily perceive the many ob- 
j^cts for which moss work ia well 
adapted — vases neatly and tastefilli covered with delicate mosses, 
arranged with an eye to the harmony of colors, are very appropri- 
ate for holding dried grasses ; crosses, little towers, " aucirat and 
moss-grown," for watch stands ; &ames for holding collections of 
leaves, grasses, or flowere, — indeed, it is needless to particularize. 
Beautiful landscapes can be made, closely resemhlins nature. 
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SEA WEED. 




u'ce of pi and in true 

and to one vho 1 as a ta te 
lor the beautiful or n 1 o loves to 
ear li out the Bond rs of the 
o ea n I tra e u them the foot 
pi B.U ot the C onto now u 
jiucs are constai tly b nj, op ned 
for the aoqui no of kn led„e 
and the m ans of rat o il and 

The great ar ef j of sea « eeds their beauty and d 1 ic ai d 
the graeefiil and i tra* ve forms in hi h they ca bo a ang d 
by skillful hands, have given to their collection and orrangGment a 
deserved popularity among all frequenters of the sea shore ; and it 
ia a pleasant sight to see groups of children and adults, wandering 
along the surf-worn beach, selecting the delicate fringes of moss ; 
and afterward, to see the fruit of their labors arranged in beautiful 
groupings, their bright colors well preserved, and the whole form- 
ing a picture pleasing to the eye and elevating to the taste. 

After having collected your sea weeds, throw them into fresh 
water ; cut a piece of paper relative to the size of the weed, oil the 
surface, and put it under the weed you are about to Iny out ; 
spread with a camel's hair pencil, or pick apart with a pin ; we 
prefer the former. Great care, patience, and delicacy of handling 
are necessary in this process, for much of the beauty of the specimen 
depends upon preserving the minute thread-like fibers of the weed. 
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Tract! out each thread, separating them all, and giving Ihem such a 
position on (he paper as w-m show the plant to the best advantage. 
Then genlly raise the paper from the water, holding it in a slantii^ 
direction to let the water run off. Then put in press. A good 
way to mnkc the press is to put three layers of blotting paper oa 
a board, and upon this place your specunens ; orer this, muslin or 
linen, and over that, papet again, and then another board. Dry the 
paper and cloths above if necessary to facilitate the process. 

Take your specimens from the papers and arrange on paper in 
bouquets, -HTeaths, or what you like, adjusting them according to 
the different colors, and thus obtain a pleasing variety ; secure the 
ends neatly with gum arable. It is well to brush over the coarser 
kinds of alga; with spirits of turpentine, in which a very little gum 
mastic has been dissolved. 

Having arranged beautiful specimens of moss and sea weeds, we 
sometimes cut a very small basket through the middle, and sew it 
on the paper in front of our speeuncns then w e ftll one ba kct with 
various kind of moss which sf'jndmg out in relief again t that 
gummed on th pa]{r presents a biakLt o± moss lo the admitmg 
eye of the lo\ r of nati re 



A lady of our acquaintance, who has been in the habit of spend- 
ing much time in coUecting sea-weeds, tells us that she filled no 
less than forty little baskets with moss, in one season, for presents 
to friends. We are so happy as to have one of them hanging 
in OUT parlor, which does great credit to the artist, so beautiful are 
the combination of colors and the delicacy and taste displayed in 
their anangement. 

25* 
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HAIR WOItK, 




O make hair flowers we need live 
hair, that is, hair from the head 
of a living person ; annealed 
wire, very fine ; pearl or gold 
beads, scissors, a pair of pinchers, 
a bit of whalebone, and knitting 
needles of three sizes. Brush the 
hair as smoothly as possible, and 
tic in bunches. Double a piece 
of wire in the middle, and twist 
about two inches. 
Let us begin -with a leaf. Take the twisted wire between the 
fliumb and fore finger of the left band for a handle, as it were ; 
fiiston to this the ends of a thin strand of smooth hair : (it is well 
to draw it several times between the thumb and finger to make it 
glossy.) 

Bend the ends of the wire to the right and left ; then, holding 
the end of a knitting needle horizontally over the twist of the wire, 
pass the strand of hair around the needle, and fasten it by crossing 
the wires below to the eight and left. So continue till you have 
woven sufficient for the h3af. Slip from the needle, and you have 
nice loops neatly fastened by a iine wire much resembling gimp. 
Bend this into the desired shape, tn-ist the ends of the wire, and 
cover with silk braid as near the color of the hair as possible. 
The leaves may be made of different sizes, and varied by the size of 
the knitting needle. 

To make daisies, asters, etc., turn this looped wire round and 
round to present a flat surface ; make firm by fine wire undcrncatli. 
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It is well to have a pattern. If you can not see hair flowcra, take 
natural ones, and by fastening strands of hair to a wire, and binding 
with floss, endeavor to imitate Nature. 

With the pinchers jou make jour wire fast, and with the whale- 
bone j'ou obtain the desired width of a petal by laying the hair over 
it. Thus, for a pansy, smooth a short strand of hair, fasten one end 
to a bit of ivrre, then pass the hair over the whalebone, winding to 
the same wire, but lower down ; this makes it film, and enables yon 
to give it what form you like, by bending the wire. Make five of 
these petals, and set them around a wire having a peail bead on 

Forget-me-not is a pretty little flower, and easy to make; put 
a gold bead in the middle. 

Koses require much time and great care ; buds are easily made. 

Many persona moisten the hair with oil ; but our e.tpecienoe 
teaehes us that the work is much more durable and neater when 
smoothed by the friction of the fingers. 

As it is ofton neeessniy to economize the hair as much as possible, 
it is well to state that as a general rule a piece of hair work is 
half the length of the hairs which make it. If you have but a 
scant pattern, u=e the short hairs first, not the shortest, but begin- 
ning with those perhaps of five inches in length, and then taking 
those which are longer. 

Practice in this art is of more value than precept. The artist 
will iind the difficulties gradually disan])eiii- as the work is perse- 
vered in, and to study specimens of hair work, now so common, 
will assist the learner in many points. 
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) fortunate a 
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Tinl) make fine 
flo\\eri Itue nt hand fmia m. 
aolution FrcnLh piptr lor wind 
in^ stems ind win. of diiFireiit 
HZL'' Draw the under nide of 
the leather gintlj o\er the tdge 
of jour penknife to bend it m 
the required direction make ■» 
lump of bookbinder's thick paste or wax on the end of a wire for 
a stalk, and begin your flower by sticking the smallest sized feathers 
into it for a center ; place other feathers of the same kind, but 
larger m 'ize around m ordei Lhoose gnen leathers for leaves 
and cal)\ and pure white one> for laponitaa and white roses. 
Twiat the ends of the =ame on a ivue and make fi=t with gum, 
glue paste or other simUar adhesive sub tance Be circful to 
select feather" of the same kind tor the =ime floner Amnge in a 
vase, and cover to keep &ee from du t In thi», as in all kinds of 
fancy work, let taste and neatness govern the process. 

It will often be found necessary to color the feathers to give the 
desired variety of hues ; and this can easily be done by attending to 
the following directions : Put the feathers into hot water, then drain 
them ; rinse two or three times in clear cold water ; place them on 
a tiay, o^er which a cloth has been spread, before a good fire ; as 
they dry, draw them gently into shape between the thumb and finger. 
To dye Feathers blue. — Into about three cents' worth of oil of 
vitriol mix as much of the best indigo in powder ; let it stand one 
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or two days. "WTien wnnted for use, shalte it well, and into a 
quart of boiling ivater put one tablo-Bpoonful of the liquid. Stir 
well, put Ihe feathers in, and let them simmer a few minutes. 

re^^DiD, — Putatoble-spoonfulof thebest turmeric into a quart 
of boiling watci- ; when well mixed, put in the feathers. Mote or 
less turmeric gives different shades. 

For orange, add a small quantity of soda to tJie preparation for 
yellow. 

I'iiik, — Three good pink saucers to a quart of boiling water, 
with a small quantity of cream of tartar. If a deep color ia re- 
quired, use four saucers. Let tie feathers remain in this dye sev- 
eral hours. 

Red. — Dissolve a fea-spoonful of oream of tartar in a quart of 
boiling water ; put in one tea-spoonful of prepared eoehineal, and 
then a few drops of muriate of tin. This dye is expensive ; there- 
fore usp the plumage of the bird ibis. 

Lilac. — About two tea-epoonfuls of cudbear in a quart of 
boiling water ; let it simmer a few minutes before you put in the 
feathers. A small quantity of cream of tartar turns the color from 
lilac to amethyst. 

Bunches of orange blossoms can be made with good success in 
feathers ; the buds are to be made of starch and gum mixed ; the 
stamens of ground rice, colored with turmeric, into which the 
giunmed ends of nianilla grass have been dipped. 

The " untutored savages " of the Paciilc Islands make beautiful 
feather flowers, rivaling the natural ones in delieaej' and beauty. 
Rnlts, orange blossoms, and roses of exquisite workmanship are 
often brought from these "heathen lands" which would put to the 
blush our most accomplished artists. Old ostrich feathers can be 
made to look as well as new by holding over hot steam, then draw- 
ing each vane of the feather separately over a knife to curl it. 
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ELECT good clear cones and dis 
Beet some «liii.li havi. handsome 
large aeilea and brush Ihcm clemi 
lay nice white pufti or a Eimilar 
adhesive oubstance moofhlj on 
J one frame =ct mto thu puttj 
nhole cones large and mall m 

and fill np the entiie gionnd«ork 
with the SLiles lippmg oneneatly 
over the other 

Cut oval and round frimes for light picture from bookbinder s 
paatLboard and co^cnvith the sltIgs in layer') or lonij Scallop 
the edges with small whole conea »tt in large coneo surrounded 
b\ httle ones equidistant if the fnme be broad and fill m with 
the scales. MTicn dri, take out those whith are not firm, and 
replace. Add acorns ad libitum. Varnish the whole once or twice. 
If you wish something nice, go over every part with a fine brush, 
and leave no varnish standing in drops. 

Cones can be found by almost any one in an hour's walk through 
pine woods. Indeed, if one has a taste for the beautiful, and is 
quick in perception, it is impossible to ramble through woods and 
fields without finding many curiosities in tlie shape of mosses, 
grasses, cones, etc. 
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SHELL WOltK. 
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s. Kice shells are the prettiest, but they are costly. Some 
icking the shells into n puttied surfece, which does yery 
•.r^ little copal vamiah, itsiiw? great care. 
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Animals are made of thick pasteboard, or fumed in. wood, and 
covered with one kind of shell. 

Shell Fhmers. — The basis of each large flower ig a piece of 
thick round pasteboard. The shells for petals are sometimes 
tinged with water color, and the leaves made of green paper. Del- 
icate sprays are made by threading small shells oa fine wire. 
Thus made, ii-ith half a dozen huge black berries of wax on the 
top, in a vase all covered with shells, it will pass for the imported 
article. 

Ornaments for the hair arc made from rice shells, thus : File 
down the conical end of the shell, and elean out the opposite end 
with a pin ; pass a silver wire (a guitar string) through the filed 
end, bring it down and twist for a stalk. From fifteen to twenty 
pairs on one branch, neatly covered with white or green silk floss. 
Two or three such stalks of different lengths are sufficient. 

Satin beads wired with a guitar string, and wound in pairs to 
form sprigs, with now and then a tendril, are licautifiil for evening 

In almost every lamily, enough shells, small and appropriate, can 
be found to make some ornamental article. Sea captains bring 
home valuable collections; and who among our readers has not 
some friends or acquaintances who " go down to the sea in 
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WILD T\A1\BIND «EED WOEK. 




marind seeds are brought 

■ market from the West 

They are about the size 

r of apple seeds, but hard 

tone, "We tried various chem- 

BOlutions to soften them, but 

m ; finally, we soaked them 

IT slaked lime some eight or 

h urs, then wiped them with 

g et in Bweet oil. After this 

f being pierced by a needle. 

h gold and silver beads, for 

Ir ps, etc. When dried they 

formed durable and useful 



"■^ ds f b d n be worked with steel beads 

so as to make handsome dress bags and table ornaments. They 
should be lined «-ith silk appropriate to the beads ; for example, a 
rich green, cherry color, or black. 

A person of taste can make many very pretty things by arranging 

the seeds and varying the beads. Try it for bags, mats, catchalls, 

baskets, plates, and table oi 

26 
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IMn'ATION PEAKL WORK FOR EMBROIDERY. 

"We do not think that a prcpuxation ot fi=h scales lias ever 
been used in this coimtry instead of the no much admired pearl ; 
and so we give it to our readers, knowing tliat they will like some- 
thing entirely new. 

Take the shining scales from a carp, or any other fish — the larger 
the scales, the better ; put them in strong salt water over night ; 
lay them on a linen cloth or smootli !x)Uid ; wipe them oarefiilly 
on both sides, and lay them between clean, strong paper, under a 
board, on wbiuh place a weight ; let them remain a day or two, 
imtil the scales are pressed dry and become hard. Draw some- 
thing, say an ivy lea^ on strong drawing paper ; cut it out, and 
lay it on each scale as a pattern by which to cut the scales with 
very fine scissor.'^. Such a pattern, however, is superfluous to per- 
sona acquauited mth drarnng who can cut leaves of that kind 
without one ^ein your scale leivcswith a fine steel needle ; do 
It slowly bearing on hird to give clearness the leaves are now 

Stretch a rirh dark colored silk ithLt 1 lith in an embroidery 
frame, plice the pattern which vou intind to copy, before yon, 
and imitate it bj "ewinj- the scale leavl.^ one at a time, on the 
velvet, with hne gold thread and the leaf stalks and tendrils em- 
broidered with the same. It is well to draw the thread through 
water before u^ng it, to render it flexible. 

The beautiful eflect produced by this simple process fnlty repays 
one for the trouble. That manifold changes may be made accord- 
ing to tlie taste and ingenuity of the copyist, is evident to the 
reader. 
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P^iPER TLOWEES. 

CCASIOXALI.Y we ace very hand- 
some paper flowers ; but tiion they 
are made by persons of taste with 
great care, and from the best of 
Frcncli tissue paper. 

Dip a large eaiiid's hsiir peneil 
in thill gum arahic, and brush 
quickly over the whole surface of 
the paper from which you intend 
to cut your flower ; this flUs the 
pores of the paper, and gives it a little stiffness. 

Cut roses, japonicas, etc., &om paper patterns ; then paint with 
water color. Perm the petal with your fingers and a pair of scis- 
sors. Cut a &inge of yellow paper for stamens. JIake your leaves 
and calys of green tissue paper, well sized with gum. Cover fine 
well-annealed wire with green paper for stalks, and fasten the parts 
of the flower together with gum. 

For a daisy, chrysanthemum, or aster, double the paper two or 
three times ; cut do«Ti tivo thirds ; roll the uncut side firmly round 
and round the bent end of a piece of wire suitable for the stalk. 

Buds, pericarps, etc., are made either by stuffing with a bit of 
cotton, or winding up paper. 

Variegated pinks look well. Paint strips of paper in splashes 
here and there, as you see on the pelal of the carnation — some very 
dark carmine, some merely light touches. Cut off suitable width 
for petals, and wind around a paper center. Take natural flowers 
for models. 
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"tyle of imififini; the Llnno'ip P'rcclain 
vre= Japant i ind other kinds of ii ea la 
r i quite simple and if the following directions 
are closely adhered to no difBcultv ^nU present itself 

Choose such a glasa iise ti mil be adapted to the stvle you 
mean to imitate, whith can be readily ohlamed with the mate 
rials deacribcil, of the publishers of this book \\ ith fine pointed 
scissors, cut tbe paper close to the figures lou use whicb may 
be flowers, birds, or Chinese figures of bri|,ht colors whith are 
iinported in variety for thw purpose After you haio cut out 
what you need, and have determmed their arrangement, gum thtm 
(307) 
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DIRECTIONS FOR POTICHOMANIE. 



dr ed th 

th ru nm 

between the figures and glass. Again, when it is drj, \armsh 
over with Antique vatnisli ; or with Mastic or OutsidD varnish, 
only, if you use either of the latter, varnish only where you last 
gummed. After this is dry, pfunt the inside over with the ground 
color, which should be always a pale tint, greenish white, bluish 
white, slight rose white, or, what contrasts better with the figures 
generally us^, i pale yellow, or pirn, color slightly brown. 

Another w ay of miking a beautiful style is, to take the common 
kind of potter s ware, and gum the figures on the outside instead 
of inside ; then gum the fiiee and v ui nish, and aflenvard paint 
between the figures the ground vou wish, with a email pencil, 
generally reddish brorni, dark blue, etc. These colors may be 
mised with oii, varniah, or en'unuled , the best material readily 
obtained is fine zino paint, tmttd, and mixed with Outside varnish. 
The tints mii be made bj mixing the Oriental colors spoken of in 
directions to that =t j le 

This art of oinaraenting gliss oriKmited in rrance ; and from 
the easy method of giinin"; i beautiful effect, -.oon became a favor- 
ite source of employment for those who had leisure time, and a 
profitable art to those who made a business of it. By it. glass 
vases appear hke richly painted poicelttin, so much so, that, when 
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carefully donp, it would detene an\ but the mitiitpd The process 
is perfecth simple, and has one thing lo recommend it atronsly 
to those who can onh -nork in "snatches' at it can be put down 
and taken up at anv moment -nithcut mjurj Bi obscriiii^' the 
following directions cloaeh no dithcult^ mil be Cuund by the 
moat ordinary manipulator 

1st fetipLt the pictures either ui sheets or otherwi=e go o* r ihe 
back «ith a strong coating of isinglass, taking care to cover every 

2d. When they arc dry, select those wanted for use, and cut 
them out carefully, so as to have them in good shape and no paper 

3d. ^\Tien you have as many as you n-aut, arrange them on. 
the table, in the order you wish to have them on the vase, num- 
bering them, if requisite, on the back to prevent any mistake 
when placing them on the vase. 

4th. See that the vase is periectly clean, and free from spot 
or stain ; ivet the front side of your pictures ndth gum tragacanth 
or gum arable, and press them carefully with the flat of the nail 
against Ihe iimer side of the vase. 

5th. 'When all is completed, and the vase submitted to a close 
scrutiny, to ascertain whether all the pictures keep their places, 
and whether there are any finger marks to remove, — if every thing 
is sadsfflctory, then mis your tint for grounding ; it is better to 
mix up as much as will coat the entire over twice, so as to have it 

6th. IMien the color is thoroughly mixed, apply it with a soft 
camel's hair brush, (a one inch flat camel's hair is the best,) bef^n- 
ning at the bottom, and working carefully so as to cover every part 
equally. 
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7th. Allow a day or two to inteirene, then coat it oyer again, so 
as to make it perfectly solid. 

These ive consider quite suflicient ditLCt on« to « ork from 

Iq the fourth direction two gums are named ^\ c piLltr nsing 
gum ttagacanth, and would strongly recommend the manipnlator 
to be exceedmgly careful m the process of 'tickm^ the h}^res on 
to be sure that the edges are stcurely tistenod to look at them 
occasionally afterward and if aiij little comer if found raised up 
pertinaciously to insist upon its being fast down before le'iving it 
We dwell upon this, ind make in important jioint of it hecausc 
BO much depends upon it — h hether vour work is g lod and per 
feet in shape, or blotched and defotmtd nith pimt a? the least 
rising up of the picture makes an entrance for the coatii g paint to 
flow in. 

The reason we recommend th a mg f mgla h b k 

-of the picture is, some paper i no ffi n mp 

the effect of oil paint, but with a ing f u h p tu 

is sure to retain its beauty. Th n h d b p 

warm. A few of the best deiica m tmg at w 

Pearl — white with very little black; Buf — white lead or zinc 
white with a little deep chrome ; Pale Bliie — white or zinc white 
with a little ultramarine ; Salmon — white or zinc white with a 
trifte mmeral red ; Fawn — white or zinc white tinted with burnt 
sienna; Pea G™en, Emerald Green — white and a very little pale 
chrome ; Chocolate — Indian rod and Vandyke brown ; Pvik — 
white and pink madder ; Red Pink — white and a little yermilion. 
Any of these colors can be procured at paint shops, or of the pub- 
lishers of this book, in packages to suit, mixed in their usual way, 
with oil and turpentine, same as regular house painting, (in^de 
nice work.) For pink, we would recommend tube paints of "Win- 
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fior and Newton, flake white, and rose oi pink madder, thinn-.-d 
witli turpentine. 

Ground Glass Imitation. — A good imitation of ground gla^s 
eon be made by coating the vase Oiinly over with white and dab- 
bing it with a delicate piece of chamois leather rolled up into a 
email ball. 

Imitation- of Alabasteb, — Alabaster can be imitated in the 
same way, only coatin'; Uie vase a little tliicker with the paint. 



TO MAKE TRANSPARENCIES. 

^AKE some prettily eobred landscape, and cut a slit 
j) into tbe broad lights of it with a penknife ; put a white 
\ paper of medium thickness behind it, and interline with 
\^ orange or rose-colored paper ; bind the three — lliat is. 
" the landscape, the colored paper, and the paper which 
forms the back — together with some suitable color for 
a frame ; now separate the cut edges of your landscape 
by pressing them apart. Hang up in the window, and when the 
sun shines through, the efl'ect is beautiful. Try it ; we are sure 
you will be pleased. 

An engraving prepared as for Grecian painting is very pretty 
for a screen, or to hang in the window. Lamp shades may bo 
made in this way, and many pretty designs will suggest them- 
selves ; bouquets, wreaths, vines, running round the shade, etc. 
Also sttO more beautiful is the antique style, before painting. 
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LEAP IMPRESSIONS. 



DIRECTIONS FOR TAKtNG LEAF IMPRESSIONS. 

^ OLD oiled paper in the smoke of a lamp, or of pitch, 
il it becomes ccM.ted with the smoke ; to this paper 
apply the leaf of which you wish an impression, having 
previously warmed it between your hands, that it may 
be pliable ; place the lower surfece of the leaf upon the 
blackened sur&ce of the oiled paper, that the numerous 
s that are so prominent on this side may receive 
from the paper a portion of the smoke ; lay a paper over the leaf, 
and then press it gently upon the smoked paper, with the fingers 
or with a small roller, (covered with .woolen cloth, or some like 
soft material,) so that every part of the leaf may come in contact 
with the sooted oil paper. A coating of the smoke will adhere to 
the loaf. Then remove the leaf careftilly, and place the blackened 
surface on a piece of white paper, not ruled, or in a book prepared 
for the purpose, covering the leaf with a clean slip of paper, and 
pressing upon it with the fingers or roller, as before. Thus may 
be obtained the impression of a leaf, showing the perlect outlines, 
together with an accurate exhibition of the veins which extend in 
every direction through it, more correctly than the finest drawing. 
And this process is so simple, and the materials so easily obtained, 
that any person, with a little practice to enable him to apply the 

,.„^.^ 4.!....!' v_ 4., •! :i J -■- -\e leaf a proper 

such as a nat- 
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BOTANICAL SPECIMEN'S. 



TO DRY EOTA>;iCAL SPECIMENS FOR PRESERVA- 
TION. 

3) HE plants you wish to preserve should be gathered when 
weather is dry ; and after placing the ends in water, 
I let them remain in a cool place till the nest day. When 
about to be submitted to the proeoas of drying, place 
each plant between several sheets of blotting paper, 
md iron it with a large smooth heater pretty strongly 
varmed, till all the moisture is dissipated. Colors may 
thus be fixed which otherwise become pale or nearly white. 

Some plants require more moderate heat than others, and herein 
consists the nicety of the experiment ; but I have generally found, 
that if the iron be not too hot, and is passed rapidly, yet care- 
fully, over the surface of the blotting paper, it answers the purpose 
equally well with plants of ahnost every variety of hue and thick- 
ness. In compound flowers, with those also of a stubborn and 
solid form, some little care and skill arc required in cutting away 
the under part, by which means the profile and forms of the flow- 
ers will be more distinctly e.thibited. This is especially neces- 
sary when the method employed by Major Velley is adopted, viz., 
to fix the flowers and fruit down securely with gum upon the 
paper, previous to ironing, by which means they become almost 
incorporated with the surface. ^^Ticn this very delicate process is 
attempted, blotting paper should be laid under every part except- 
ing the blossoms, in order to prevent staining the iihite paper. 
Great care ninst be taken to keep preserved specimens in a dry 
place, and also to handle them gently; and thus they can bo kept 
a long time, aflTording a source of great pleasure. 
27 
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THE AaUARIUM. 




'J giving home simple directions for 
making aquaria, we bilieve ttat we 
are performing an acceptable service to 
our readers ; for within comparatively 
a short time the aquarium has become 
, popular source of eatertainmcnt and in- 
struction, and by means of it a fresh impetus 
has been given to the study of the won- 
ders of the ocean depths. No more attractive 
1 be found, than a well-stocked aquarium, with 
its living curiosities of animal and vegetable life, nor one 
so continually changing in its character — ever varying, 
ever new. We give a few simple directions to assist the 
reader, although the subject is not strictly irithin the 
scope of our volume. But we have frequently been in- 
quired of relative to the mode of constructing an aqua- 
rium, and think our readers will be gratified to find a 
few simple rules within their reach. 

The first requisite is a tank, which can he of any 
27 * (317) 
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shape to suit tlie maker's tancy and his fucilities for 
construction. The square or oblong forms are generally 
preferred, being easier of manufacture, although octagona, 
or other angular forms, are readily made. Great care 
must be taken that the tank is perfectly water-tight ; and 
this is one of the chief difficulties to he encountered. Of 
course, simple tanks can be made of glass tumblers, china 
bowls, etc., but wo are speaking of those on a more 
extensive scale. The tank is, in few words, a water-tight 
bos with glass sides and a slate or marble bottom. A 
cabinet maker, or any ingenious person, can easily make 
one by constructing the skeleton of a box, or the frame 
of a box, and fitting glass sides into solid grooves in the 
frame. Also have a glass slab for a cover, raising it a little 
from the top of the tank by placing bits of cork upon 
the edges, in order that air may pass over the water. The 
dimensions can bo decided according to taste or convenience. 
The following are found to be very available sizes ; — 

18 inches long, 13 inches wide, and 13 inches high. 
30 " " 13 ■' " " 18 ■' 

48 " " 24 " " ■' 24 ■' 

Having completed the tank, the next, and perhaps 
more difficult step, is to fit it up, or "stock it;" and 
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here is a field for the display of taste and beauty. Of 
course, this process depends upon whether the tank is for 
a salt or fresh water aquarium — the tank itself being 
the same for both. In a small aquarium it is not best 
to fill up the tank with rock-work, as all the space thus 
occupied diminishes to that extent the room for the ani- 
mal and vegetable life. Before fitting up the tank, it 
should be well soaked for two or three days, to remove 
any loose particles and all scent and foul matter from tho 
cement used in fastening the glass sides, as any such im- 
purities will destroy all the animal life contained in the 
tank. Cover tho bottom of the tank evenly to the depth 
of one or two inches (the depth is not essential) with 
coarse sand, pebbles, small shells, etc., washed clean. In 
this layer tho aquatic animals will delight to amuse them- 
selves. Next, place stones and rocks of diiFcrcnt sizes in 
the tank, piling or adjusting them so that open spaces 
will be left between the stones, corresponding to the 
caverns and hiding places in the beds of brooks and on 
the bottom of the ocean. Allow one piece of rock to 
project above the surface of the water, so that such of the 
animals as desire can crawl up and breathe atmospheric 
air. The tank should he filled perhaps two thirds full of 
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water, anil the bight marked on the side of the tank. 
As the water evaporates, fill up \vith fresh water to this 
mai-k. If the aquarium is for salt water, the filling up 
to compensate for evaporation should be done with fresh 
water, (not sea water,) as the salt remains in the tank 
after the evaporation. The water should be occasionally 
supplied with fresh air, by means of a syriuge, and changed 
from time to time dniing the first week, or until the plants 
and animals seem to thrive naturally. 

The aquarium should be stocked with the vegetable 
lUcJirst, and the plants should be suffered to remain a 
week or more before any animals are introduced, as some 
plants may die, and dead leaves and sticks may accumu- 
late. These should bo removed as soon as seen. 

In a marine aquarium, branches of coral make a very 
pretty ornament to the interior arrangement. An excur- 
sion on the sea shore will supply a variety of plants, etc., 
with which to stock the tank. Make your exploring 
expedition when the tide is out, supplied with a basket, 
hammer, chisel, etc. Turn over large stones, and under- 
neath them you will generally find excellent specimens. 
Search in the fissures of the rocks, pools, and basins, 
and find marine plants. If possible, do not detach them 
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from the rock, but cut away the piece to which they are 
attached, and hring the whole away ; the plant is more 
likely to live in thb way. If it is a delicate plant, place 
it in a jar and cover it with water, or it will soon die by 
exposure. In these excursions, you will find moUusca, 
univalves, bivalves, barnacles, etc. Sea anemones will be 
found adhering to the rocks ; star-fish, curious specimens 
of the crab, and others, will be found under loose atones 
at the lowest tide level. 

The knowledge of a practical naturalist would be of 
great assistance in fitting up the aquarium, as his prac- 
ticed eye would detect many beautiful specimens which 
might wholly escape the notice of those unskilled in nat- 
ural history. The water for a marine aquarium should 
of course be from the sea. 

The iitting up of a fresh water aquarium is easily done. 
We subjoin the names of a few plants, simply to specify 
those most desirable : — 

Forget-me-not, Yolloiv "Water Lily, 

Ferns, "Water Cress, 

IVater Violet, Tape Grass, 

Common Hushes, Sweet Flag, 

Common Dock, Golden Club, 

Duck Weed, Water Lobelia, 
White Water Lily, 
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and many others ivhich arc familiar to the reader. Most 
of these are common to our brooks and ponds. In placing 
plants in the tank which rec[uire fixedness of roots, it is 
well first to inclose the roots in a ball of wet clay. 

Pond snails are easily procured, and arc an important 
accession, as they consume decayed or decaying vegeta- 
tion, and in fact act as natural scavengers. Care must be 
exercised to have neither too strong nor too feeble a light. 
The fresh water muscle, and all the genera and species 
which abound in ponds and creeks, are suitable for the 
aquarium, and the same may be said of the fishes. The 
spawn of the moUusca furnishes some food for the fish ; 
but they should be fed daily, not with bread, but with 
red worms cut up small, and occasionally with millet 
seeds. Pieces of dried beef, in minute fragments, will 
answer as a substitute for worms. All impurities should 
be removed from the tank, to prevent an unpleasant 
odor, and to preserve tlio life of the animals. 

From the hints thus given enough can be gleaned to 
enable any one to attempt to make an aquarium with a 
good prospect of success. An examination of one well 
arranged would be of great advantage in giving correct 
ideas of the construction and arrangement. 
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TRACING PAPER. 

?iET a sheet of fine tissue paper, and rub it all over thinly 
with clarifi.ed linseed oil, when it will be quite trans- 
parent ; hang it up to dry ; it takes some time to dry, 
but it must be allowed to dry thoroughly before using 
it, or it may spoil the picture or engraving you trace 
from. With this kind of tracing paper, being trans- 
parent, you have merely to place it over pictures or 
i, and with a lead pencil mark over your drawing with 
a steady hand. 

SPIRIT SAND\R4C V\.E-MSII 

Six ounces of pulverized sandaric two ounces of jnlvcr 7cd 
sheUac, four ounces of pulverized rLsm four of t\irpi,ntinp 
thirty-tivo ounces of alcohol , !et the vessel yon make it in be 
surrounded with warm water gradually made hot when nil the 
gums are dissolved, strain, and m a f i> days it will he ready for 
use. Good for varulaliing any iJiiiig that is wunttd to dry quickly. 

TRANSPER VARNISH. 

To six ounces of fir balsam add twelve of reetifi-cd spirits of tur- 
pentine ; shake well together ; strain if requisite, and it is ready for 
use. Good for transferring engravings, and holds the ink flrraly ; 
Is sometimes used for varnishing maps, engravings, etc. 

28 (32o> 
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MASTIC VAENISII. 



Dissolve (without heat) sis ounces of bruised mastic in tivolye 
ounces of rectified spirits of turpentine ; when dissolved, strain it 
into another bottle, cork it, and. place it where the sim will strike. 
After a time there will be a precipitate ; then put it in another bot- 
tle clear. This is a good varnish for maps and engravings. 

AsoTHEB.^Six ounces of 93 per cent, alcohol; six ounces of 
mastic ; fourteen of turpentine. Likewise good for engravings, 
maps, etc. 

HOW TO MAKE TRANSFER PAPER. 

Take any opaque color and mit it with a very weak solution of 
guni water The opaque (olors best for thi purpose are Indian red, 
yellow och r chrome lellow and white When nii-ved coit t over 
thin drarnng paper nith a flat brush when dri it i'' ready for 
n L It IS lery lerviceible to tnnsfer vour tketth mide on the 
tracing paper for oil pn-turcf tor instance when you have made 
your "iketch on the transparent tracing paper place vour transfer 
paper the (olor ide to fece the eanias fit on your trace and mark 
all \onr driwmg with a bone tricer or with (he pouit of your 
sharpened pencil atitk when a very legible outline will be trans- 
ferred to the cinvas of whatever color yom transfer paper is. 
Of course you will choose a color that wdl ho ^ chrome or 
yellow ocher shons quite snfflc tntl) on light ctiorcl tanvas. 
After removing jour paper it is well to maik itr on ^our ean- 
T'is iiith leid pencil 

In making the transfer paper, be careful not to put too much gum 
in, or (be color will not leave so freely as is requisite for tracing. 
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ANTIQUE VARNISH. 

Thh receipt has never before teen given, although lai-ijc sums have 
repeate^y been offered for the secret. All otlier tocripta are worth- 
less, and no other preparation, will stand the test of time, as this 
has done. 

Take one ounce of pure Venice turpentine ; mix well with two 
ounces of pure spirits of turpentine ; warm in a large bottle. In 
another bottle put four ounces of beat fir balsam, {it must te pure.} 
with two ounces of 95 per cent, alcohol ; shake well each bottle 
frequently for six hours or more, then mix both preparations in the 
large bottle. The whole should stand several days before using, in 
a warm place. 

CABINET VARXI?II. 

To one gallon of alcohol add sis ounces of gum sandarae, three 
ounces of gum mastic, one half ounce turpentine varnish ; put all 
in a tin can, and in a warm place, occasionally shaking. Twelve 
days or bo will dissolte the gums. Strain, and it is ready for 
use. This varnish is good for any sort of wood work, violins, etc. 

TURPENllNE VARNISH. 

To one gallon of oil of turpentine add five pounds of powdered 
resin ; boil for thirty minutes ; atram it ; when cold, it is fit for use. 

PAPIER 5IACIIR VARXISII POR PEARLING. 

Take one quart of the spirit sandarae varnish, mis in three 
ounces of lampblack, and one ounce of Prussian blue ; blend them 
together, and it is ready for use. 
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TO VAEXISII COLORED ENGRAVINGS, CHARTS, 
MAPS, ETC. 

Hike a fmn stilf and stront, similtr to thosC used for canvas 
in od pimting escppt it better be secured it the corners. Then 
procure cotton cloth tw o inches larger than tl e frime all round ; 
this p'jite well on on ide with strong binder s paste; also paste 
the picture or map iih ch should 1 y a ftw minutes to become 
moist tl ruughout and place the pa ted oidLS together, (the cloth 
and paper ) and rub with a bone folder commencm ■; at tJie middle, 
out to the corners, that it may not wrinkle. The assistance of a 
second person would be desirable to hold up the corners until 
you are prepared to smooth as directed. Before this is dry, tack 
■with lace tacks to the frame evenly ; when it dries it will become 
very tight and smooth. 

After the whole is thoroughly dry, take a piece of isinglass, say 
three Inches square, break in small pieces and pour on hot water, 
about a small cup full, and keep it hot till the isinglass is all dis- 
solved, and while the solution is warm, with a flat camel's hair 
brush, coat the £ice of your picture evenly, avoiding as lor as pos- 
able touching a second time (particularly if it is colored) till the 
first is dry. Be sure that every part has received a portion of the 
sine. When dry varnish with Outside, or JIastic varnish. 

RECriPT FOR M4AIIS& GOLD '?IZE 

Take one pint of boiled o 1 and three qmrt rs ot i i uii 1 of 
litharge; boil thtm together for three htiurq occa lo ally stirriig 
it up ! when cold let it settle tor a few days pour off the clear 
liquid, and it is ready lor use 
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TO STRETCH ENGRAVINGS TOR FRASHNG. 

Prepare them as already directed. Picftires ranch soiled may 
be washed in clcDii water, and with blotting or other porous 
paper the Eupoifluous water absorbs the dirt; thoy may be then 
stretched, and be made to loolt as smooth and fresh as new. 



TO CLEANSE CAEINET WORK. 

An excellent method is, in the first place, to saturate the surface 
with pure olive oil, and then apply a solution made by dissolving 
gum arable in boiling alcohol. This will give to the IHimiture a 
most brilliant appearance. 

Another mode is to dissolve a pound and a half of potash in a 
gallon of hot water ; then add a pound of virgin wax, and after 
boiling it for half an hour, allow it to cool, and the wax will rise 
to the surfiice. Put the was into a mortar, and work it with tt 
marble pestle, adding soft water until it becomes of the consistency 
of soft paste. Lay this on the furniture, and i-ub it careftiliy, when 
dry, with a woolen rag, and a beautiful hrillinncy is soon ob- 
tained. 

28* 
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now TO USE THEM. 

E WILL first mention that there are 
other preparations offered for 
sale said, to be as good as 
" Aeiilou s Colors The art 
ist mu&t -iioid these imitT 
tions which, though thci 
mij color a picture also m 
juie it and are ai much latenor to 
the genume article is the cheap 
toy painta made ior children are to the true 
artists colors Insist upon bcin^ sup[ lied 
mth the ^cnuine Nc^^tons colors 

The ptculiir pioperties of the l pimta irc such that 
fiiii/ person can use them ind «ith good tffect hut a tcv. 
hints from one who has had experience may be of scriicc 
to the artist who ■nould produce i peifoctlj finished picture 
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Tl e colors must be greatl) reduced nith ihe liquid ai d 
used sparing!) a thick piece of blotting paper is \cry 
useful m ab-forbing the superfluous color before touching 
the picture "W e n ould enforcL this stronglj upon the 
mmd of a bcginnci that the colors must be diluted ind 
thit the bru h must he mo >,t with color onlj and not fill 
of the color so as to spre id oi er parts not intended to be 
touched repeated touches o\ er the same place n ill 
produce the brilliint tffLCt much better than to use the 
color strong and full Ag^rn the color should he pi t on 
onl\ o\er the darter "ihade o( the picture barclj tinting 
or prescr\mg wholly free from color tht lights and biilliant 
spots If jou would ha\e a diess blue do not paint of one 
sh-ide everi j art of the lus but m the fids fi st toucl 
se-\eral times thin oier tic 1 ghtcr portions u c wcakc 
shidca of tl-e sime color or perhips of dtlicjte puqle ind 
\iolet and flesh color leaimg whte place* whch ma} bi, 
increased in buUianev bj the use of Ncwtons Opaque 
Colors recently introdiced bj Messrs J E Tiito-j &. Co 
who are the exclusne agents for these pimts ii the T n t'' 1 
States "We shall treat of the opaque cilors m coin ct n 
with the transparent colots 

M e will now sptak of the Flesh color which is perhips 
the most dtRcult to produce and the most imjoitant to 
ha\e well done It is impossible to prepare a slia Ic tint 
will in ^ r for ill parts ind uses — a blonde and brunette i 
cleir pink complexion, and the warm and creamy color moie 
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common. Yet the shade called Flenh, of Newtou'a colors, 
is good, and may be used in most cases without any, or 
with little change. "We have succeeded, if a pink com- 
plexion is wanted ; and by diluting Carmine No. 2 very 
much, used as follows : Clean the brush very thoroughly 
by dipping it in Reducing Liquid, and wiping it with a soft 
rag then wet well with the diluted carmine, and after drawing 
across the blotting paper several times, touch lightly the 
shades of the face, and other parts of the flesh under the 
eye, about the muscles, &c. ; the darker parts more than 
once, particularly about the cheek and chin ; then, if a 
warmer tint is to be produced, use over this the flesh color, 
prepared in the box ; or delicate yellow, diluted with Re- 
ducing Liquid, barely to tint ; or brown, treated in the same 
way, if for brunette. Again, clean thoroughly the brush, 
and immerse in the Reducing Liquid ; absorb the super- 
fluous moisture with the blotting paper, and go over the 
whole, blending all, and giving fine effect. Touch the lips 
very carefully with a darker shade of Carmine No. 2. 
Should the card be imperfect, and the flesh spotted, or 
should you wish to make a more finished and perfect 
picture, use the bottle of opaque white, with small sable 
hair brush, on the light parts only ; tf desirable, tint with 
opaque carmine quite delicately. The Ups may be finished 
in the same way, using more carmine, the same care here to 
be observed to touch on the lighter parts only. 

Wo will next speak of the IIaib. The same general rules 
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must ture be observed. Touch only tlic darker parts 
with transparent colors, and only liglit parts with opaque. 
Whatever the color of the hair is to he, we usually 
begin with Brown No, 2, reduced; touch on the shades 
only, the brush being slightly moistened ; afterwards use 
yellow, well reduced, and very sparingly for blondes, or well- 
reduced blue for dark and black hair, preserving the lights 
mostly untouched, or but slightly tinted with the flesh color. 
This can also be improved ^vith opaque browns, ochres, &c. 
The Dress. Here, again, we must repeat the same rules. 
Use the color j'ou would make it, reduced, on the folds and 
darker parts only, repeated coats or applications to make the 
intensity rather than the fuU strength of the color, and the 
effect is better to use more than one color, crossing and 
blending lightly. Thus, if you would have it red, use Car- 
mine No. 2 ; after, pale yellow and flesh tints, and perhaps 
delicate tints of brown, crossing and blending, though 
the carmine must predominate ; touch carefully, and com- 
plete with opaque red on light places. These directions 
wiU apply to all drapery, and the more delicate fho color 
and touches, the more tasteful and beautiful will be the 
picture. To use one color evenly over the whnle mil 
produce a flat picture, without effect. Gold ornaments 
should be painted with a delicate shade of straw (yellow 
much reduced), and touched slightl) with opaque white on 
the lighter parts 'WTiite drapery, pearls, &f., may be 
much improved by touching on the white places with 
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